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OW TO MAKE BOTH ENDS MEET? Here’s 


In Car, Truck, Tractor, a tip that will help: 
Every Farm Engine: — keep engine costs low with Mobiloil! 





oer That’s easy to do...because Mobiloil offers 
BaF.) all the great oil qualities your engines need 
te Be —gives them Balanced Protection. 

It’s free-flowing, heat-resisting...checks 
ws carbon, gum, sludge, ‘‘oil drag.’’ And its 
: famous 3 films cut repair and delay costs by 
Eve giving maximum protection against wear! © 


HELPS SAVE YOU MONEY SOCONY-V4.CUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


Affiliates — Genera! Petroleum Corp., Magnolia Petroleum Company 























A GOOD MAN | 





Your Mobiloil-Mobilgas 
Man Has a Complete 
Line of Money-Saving 

Farm Products! 


Farmers everywhere have 
proved that genuine Mobiloils 


,and Mobilgreases cost less to 


use than ordinary oils and 
greases. 

Your Mobiloil-Mobilgas 
man has lower-priced lubri- 
cants also—made by the mak- 
ers of Mobiloil—economical 
for equipment whose age or 
condition does not justify the 
highest grade. 





MOBILOIL— made to give you 
**Balanced Protection.’’ All 
good oil qualities—not just 
one or two. 
MOBILGAS—delivers ‘‘Bal- 
anced Performance.’’ A scien- 
tific blend of every good gaso- 
line quality. 

POWER FUEL—special tractor 
fuel. Smooth, even-burning, 
powerful, economical. 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2—the all- 
purpose farm grease. Won’t 
wash out or squeeze out! 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—all 
grades. Highest quality. 
KEROSENE — pure, clean- 
burning. Refined by experts. 
WHITE GASOLINE—clear- 
burning in gasoline appli- 
ances. 

BUG-A-BOO—kills insects 
quickly, surely. Stainless. 
SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY— 
non.-irritative. Effective all day. 


PITMAN BEARINGS 
“KEEP COOL” WITH 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2 


fie ~~ 

















Keep Pitman pin bearingsrunning 
cool—protected from wear. 

Use Mobilgrease No. 2. It resists 
heat—has the heavy body needed 
to cling to the bearing surface. 
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We Have With Us eee 


AGaINn we open the column 
vith a verbatim history from 
an author, this time Lester H. 
Hartwig, who wrote “Pennsy! 
vania’s Best Dairyman,” appear- 
ng on page 16. He says: : 
was born March 7, Ig9I1, on a 
-acre Minnesota farm. Spent 
six years in 4-H Club work. Got interested in 
college; was grad dnated from the University of 
Minnesota. Th same day graduation cere 
monies were held, I received the April issue of 
Successful Farming with my first contribution. 
Jobs not plentiful; spent short periods in 
both Missouri and South Dakota as assistant 
agricultura] agent—also a year and a half on 
the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman. Have 
been assistant agricultural extension editor at 
Pennsylvania State College for the past two 
years. I am married. I guess that will give you 
something to work on!” It does, and for com- 
ing issues, Mr. Hartwig, we’ll give you some 
thing to work on, too. 





From his birthplace in Painted Post, New 
York, (1878) to a small East Indian college, to 
London, to a fellowship in history at North- 
western University (Chicago), to editorializing 
in the Chicago Tribune, and on to national 
economic comment and a home in Washing- 
ton, D. C., runs the trail of William Hard, who 
pulls no punches in the reprinted article, 
‘America Unlimited,” on pages 14 and 15. In 
between, he’s tried politics, social work; and 
has authored two books of current comment 
of his own, has collaborated with Col. Ray- 
mond Robbins in a study of Russia. If you 
like or dislike his message, let us know. We'll 
forward both scallions and orchids. 


RutH ELAINE WILSON, pilot 
of The Playhouse destiny, once 
had an office down our hall, de- 
serted the ranks when she be- 
came the wife of Des Moines’ Dr. 
Carl Ostrem and, in turn, pilot of 
the destinies of two little Os- 
trems. Now she’s with The Play- 
house (done at home) for the duration of a 
“voyage” the length of which will be deter- 
mined by your reactions. She’s an inveterate 
letter-writer, possessed of a mind and sense of 
humor forever young; we think you and your 
youngsters will vote “Yes!” 

P. S.: Just handed to us was a leaf from 
Ruthie’s doodle pad on which was scratched 
this typical « ggercl: Back Street—Banana Peel 
—Fat Man—i inia Reel! Some gal! 





f\ KANSAS farm, a Kansas education (grad 
uation from U. of K.in 1937), 8 Club leader 


ship work, Indian service in New Mexico, 11 
years in extension, and now supervision over 
38 counties in eastern Kansas eminently fits 
Miss Vernetta Fairbairn for such keen bits of 
insight and inspiration as ““None So Poor—” 


on page 61. Of her hobbies—a good estimate 
of anyone’s mental agility—she writes: “Some 
of my past obsessions have been landscape 
gardening, flying lessons, free-lance writing, 
cooking, ana the current color oni aphy. 
Looking back, | would say that my major 
hobby, which has remained constant, is work 
ing with farm people of all ages.” 
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By burning 25% slower than the 
average of the 15 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested — 





4 # , slower than cry of them— 
Fae CAMELS give a smoking plus 
ee equal to 





Cigarettes were compared recent- 
ly ... sixteen of the largest-selling 
brands...under the searching tests 
k of impartial scientists. Findings 
3 i i were announced as follows: 
CAMELS were found to con- 
: *. tain more tobacco by weight 
than the average for the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands. 


Camels burned slower than 

any other brand tested—25% 
; slower than the average time of 
ae the 15 other of the largest-selling 
brands! By burning 25% slower, 
on the average, Camels give 
smokers the equivalent of 5 extra 
mokes per pack! 


wt In the same tests, Camels 

held their ash far longer than 
the average time for all the other 
brands. 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF — 
MORE PUFFS PER PACK 


Penny for penny 
your best cigarette buy 





ps Are you smoking this Lon 


i | Cigarette that th 
I i ey call 
de America’s Shrewdest Ciga 


Sy 
| your cigarette “fast-burning” or “‘s 


Charley Gatewood (above 
8ive extra smoking. And 
milder, cooler smoke. 
penny for penny my bes 


Per Cigarette... they hold 
left. No wonder that Ca 
win the sg; 


pleasure at its best! 








Came 
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rette Buy”? 





Copyright, 1989, R. J. Reynolds 


rf . 
2 to C. W. Gatewood as he fells R. S. Curt; 
ow he gets more pleasure and more smoking z 
out of every pack Of cigarettes 


Tob, Y 
‘acco Company, Winston-Salem N 


gle on the cigarette sj 


“T PEs 3 
like ’em long-burning,” explains Camel ‘inoks 
» right). “Camels burn Sineelig 
slow burning means to me a 
Any way I figure, Camels are 
t cigarette buy.” 
o per cigarette...extra smokin 
their ash longer, as shown = 
mel’s choice quality tobaccos 
of those who know smoking 


More weight of tobacc 


ncere praise 


Linton / 
Cither Bi, 
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GAIN we look upon 
the awful carnage of a war 
n Europe, more horrible 
this time because our own 
xperiences “‘over there” 
are yet fresh in mind. Sick 
at heart, we fervently hope 
that we may do our duty to 
mankind in some other way 
than in bloody conflict. For 
the time being, it seems to 
me the duty of everyone to 
“keep his own goose in the 
coop.” War fever is a 
strange and terrible thing. 
By yielding to it, rights and 
liberties are thrown away, 
never to be regained. Moral 
breakdown of peoples at 
war cannot be restored in a 
generation. Many consider 
our World War wounds yet 
unhealed. 

In the grip of war fever we 
tore up our lands and wasted 
soils beyond repair. Land 
prices went sky-high, and fi- 
nancial tragedy roamed the 

ountryside. Faced with a 
zreat need, I have no doubt 
ibout farmers’ willingness 
) sacrifice themselves again for their 
uuntry. There will be plenty of 
time to consider such a possible 
need. Now the true patriot will con- 
serve his soil resources and draw 
‘rom them only what is needed. 






e Europe, naturally, has stored vast 
quantities of food for war needs. 
Yields there were better than aver- 
age this year. Thruout the world a 
great surplus of wheat gluts the mar- 
kets, the greatest supply on record. 
By increasing our national wheat- 
acreage allotment 7,000,000 acres 
tor 1940, we will doubtless tuck an- 
other 100,000,000 bushels away tn a 
surplus now greater than is likely to 
¢ cleared away in one year’s time 
by either normal or subsidized 
xports. Altho we may need to 
arry over greater supplies of corn 
than have been normal in late years, 
der to protect our livestock in- 
stry, don’t forget we will also have 
greatest corn carry-over on 

rd. The pig population is back 

to pre-drought levels, and lard faces 
lenty of difficulty finding markets. 
In fact, there is a world abundance 
t tats and oils. The dairyman has no 
son to expand. More than a bil- 
dollars short of the elusive 





FRIEND TO FRIEND 





parity goal for Agriculture in 1938, 
AAA has staggered thru 1939 under 
mounting surpluses, hoping there 
might be a chance to sell part of 
them abroad at special bargain rates. 
So there is not a very immediate 
need, certainly, for going wild on 
crop-production and breaking down 
what we carefully built up. 

It is true our home market is 
governed by different conditions 
this time than in 1914. Then we had 
been for several months in what 
seemed likely to be a major depres- 
sion. We owed $5,000,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000 abroad® on which 
creditors began to draw, causing a 
severe price collapse. Now factories 
and business generally are on the 
upgrade. Consequently, home food 
outlets are improving. But normal 
domestic demand for almost any 
farm product would not exhaust 
supplies on hand or likely to be pro- 
duced soon. We have no foreign 
debts. Furthermore, I am unable to 
see any permanent business boom as 
likely in a year. For two days re- 
cently I listened to the discussions of 
a group of top-flight business lead- 
ers. Their first thought was to keep 
America out of war. Their next 
thought was how to meet the adjust- 


ments made necessary by 
the war in Europe. No one 
indicated any intention of 
expanding his factories in 
anticipation of vast war or- 
ders. Too many empty fac- 
tories and ruined business 
concerns still clutter up the 
landscape and the courts. 
Any war expansion, present 
businessmen believe, should 
be paid for at once and 
promptly closed when the 
war ends. For those who 
might be thinking seriously 
of expanding farming opera- 
tions to feed a hungry world, 
Industry’s viewpoint looks 
like sound counsel to me. 
Now we shall see if In- 
dustry and Agriculture will 
stick to their knitting! 


@ A pulling contest for 
oxen interested me greatly 
at a New England fair re- 
cently. I'll have to admit 
those big, slow fellows sur- 
prised me with their power. 
I was told of one farmer who 
bought a yoke in Vermont, 
then found they had been trained by 
a Frenchman and had to be trained 
all overin English. Beef prices would 
have to sink pretty low before our 
Cornbelt farmers started training 
steers to replace tractors. 


@ Within a week this fall, I visited 
farms in the Connecticut Valley of 
Massachusetts and kept score on a 
plowing match on one of lowa’s fer- 
tile farms. While the Eastern soil 
seemed light, fluffy, and in many 
ways inferior to that in the West, it 
was worth twice as much and pro- 
duced a gross return of 20 times as 
much. Nearness to market and in- 
tensive cultivation made the dif- 
ference. I was impressed by what 
this country could raise in food if 
necessary. 


@ May you have many reasons for 
being thankful this Thanksgiving 
Day. To the thousands of farmers 
who saw service in the first World 
War, Armistice Day will be Thanks- 
giving Day, too. 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





“The Women” is played entirely by 
women. But it’s all about men—just as 
was Clare Boothe’s play which ran 666 
performances at the Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre, New York. 

* * * * 
Not a man in the cast, so they said. 
But some Broadway scout maintains 
that the bundled-up little babe in arms 
was definitely played by a male. 

oS. ££’ 
Be that as it may, the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer film is guaranteed one hundred 
percent female. 

* * * * 
We see women at home, women in 
beauty parlors, women in salons, women 
on Park Avenue, women in Reno, women 
at work, women at play, women on 
the loose, women on the make, women 
in the kitchen, women in the boudoir— 
women, women everywhere! 





And what women! Norma Shearer, Joan 
Crawford, Rosalind Russell, Mary Bo- 
land, Paulette Goddard, Florence Nash, 
Joan Fontaine, Phyllis Povah (of the 
original Broadway cast), Lucile Wat- 
son, Virginia Weidler, Muriel Hutchin- 
son, VirginiaGrey ...tomention butalot. 

* * * * 
George Cukor who directed “Little 
Women” has the situation in hand. He 
admits that this ““‘Women”’ isn’t little. 

* * * * 
HuntStromberg, your favorite producer, 
has given his all to ‘“The Women”’, 

~ ** *&* * 
The adaptable Jane Murfin adapted 
Miss Boothe’s most successful drama. 
And Oliver Marsh focused the camera 
at the Adrian-gowned pearls of pulchri- 
tude, framed against Cedric Gibbon’s 
scenes, 








Fellow Men, you have it coming to you. 
And “The Women” can dish it out. 
a os ae 
You ask why is this Lion roaring? 
« < .€O°R 
It isn’t the air. It isn’t the drinks. It 
isn’t the music. It isn’t the dancing. 
* * * * 


It’s “The Women”’. 
pa — lee 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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Wheett do you think ? 


Brief letters of readers with something to say are 
heartily welcomed, printed as there’s space.—Fditors. 





It's the Life! 


Dad and Mother 
took me one day and 
went to a neighbor’s to 
get a five-year-old colt. 
They drove two Shire 
colts, five and six, not 
very well broken but 
considered safe. Dad 
and the neighbor tied 
the colt to the wagon 
box, and Mother drove the team thru the 
gate. The colt hadn’t quite cleared the gate, 
so Dad gave it a smart rap with a stick to 
make it walk up. 

Instantly things began to happen: The 
colt plunged, upsetting the wagon bottom-side 
up, with Mother and myself under it, the 
box on her ankle and the seat on top of me, 
a four-year-old. The team started to run, and 
then there was a tug of war, with the colt 
pulling back, and the men trying to get 
them all loose from the wagon. The scream- 
ing and cries under the box didn’t add to their 
peace of mind, either. 

After the wagon was righted, Mother 
drove the horses home, but she wouldn’t let 
Dad tie the colt to the wagon again and so 
he had to walk home three miles and lead it! 


—M. E. Laughlin, Nebr. 





No wondertfarm-insurance rates are high! 
To Mr. Laughlin goes our $3 first prize for 
his letter on the most “liver-shivering” expe- 
rience he has ever had on a farm. 


Riding a Kansas Cyclone 


The most exciting experience I ever had on 
a farm was a ride in a Kansas cyclone. 

My father, mother, one brother, a baby 
sister, and I lived in a small frame house. | 
was 10 years old. 

About six o’clock one evening in May a ter- 
rible wind arose. My father and mother tried 
to hold our south door shut, but couldn’t. 
My father said, ““We’re going. It’s a cyclone.” 

Mother grabbed the baby and we went, 
with everything else. My mother found her- 
self in a muddy oats field with the baby 
still in her arms. My father and brother had 
made their landing in a plum thicket, and | 
was some rods away with a large splinter in 
one cheek. Father heard my “bawling” and 
came and got me. We had a storm cellar built 
that same summer.—Mrs. Margaret Ewing, 


Kans. 


To Mrs. Ewing goes our $2 second prize for 
her exciti ng experience. 


Vicious Razorbacks 


I was only seven; my brother, Pete, 12. Dad 
and Mother had a rice farm in DeWitt, 
Arkansas. Diggs was our dog, and an in- 
quisitive one he was. 

Pete, Diggs, and I strolled away from 
home one day along the Bayou Meta. Diggs, 
his nose forever looking for trouble, intruded 
on a pack of about 75 vicious razorback hogs. 
The hogs chased the dog, and, of course, 
Diggs ran to us. Pete hurriedly boosted me up 
a scrub-pine and scrambled up another him- 
self. Diggs made for home lickety-cut. 

The hogs surrounded the two trees and 
grunted and ate for six long hours, with two 
scared little kids staring down at them. Just 
about dark, when the tree-sitting was be 
coming unbearable, the hogs wandered away 
and we climbed down.—Russe/l I. Perry, Jil. 
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Mr. Perry takes the $1 third prize. 


Our next prize-letter contest probably 
turn out to be a tall-story-tellers’ party, buf 
here goes: What is the largest yield per acri 
corn, wheat, oats, or any other cereal crop 
you have ever had on your farm, and how d 
you achieve it? Don't forget to give the weathe 
some credit! 

Letters should be simply written, should not 
be over 200 words, and should be submitted t 
the “What Do You Think” Editor befor 
November 15. For the most interesting—and 
most plausible—letter: a $3 prize. For th 
second and third most interesting letters: $2 
and $1 prizes. 


So You Want to Try the City? 


The other evening I ran across the Jun 
issue of Successful Farming and reread “S 
You Want To Try the City?” I remember 
being impressed at the first reading of th 
short but pertinent article tho never took 
the time to fit the case to myself. I have 
for a long time felt the urge to go to Chicag: 
where the real dough was to-be had. 

Then I took to actual figuring based on 
past performance. I found, coldly enough, 
that to continue my financial progress | 
would have to earn over $3,000 a year in the 
city. 

Now this discovery finds me surprised and 
elated. Heretofore I always envied and looked 
up to my city friends who made $200 a 
month or better, and thought fondly of hav 
ing that much cold cash to handle each 
month. True, my paydays are infrequent, bu’ 
even then there’s no landlord, butcher, o 
light company hanging around... . 

Your article has made me a more cor. 
tented farmer and probably a better one. | 
hope other young folks realize the actua 
facts behind the case and do not have to tr) 
the city, to be pushed around, only to returr 
to the farm as a place of last resort. Good 
head work and managing are still being paid 


well on the farm.—W. J. Baskeroille, Ii 
We Leave Out a “Henhouse Queen” 


I received my first copy 
of Successful Farming a cou- 
ple of weeks ago and I must 
say that I found it quite 
interesting and amusing. 
Like all other farm papers, 
it tells us how to raise more 
corn on the same amount of 
land and how to raise more hogs and catt 
on the same amount of corn. The only thing 
wrong with that is this: with prices dow: 

a ridiculous level now, what will happe: 
the market is crowded any further? 

There were two articles in particular t! 
caught my attention. The first was a lette! 
which you published, entitled “Too Muc! 
Inspection.”” My hat is off to the gentle: 
who sent that in, and my congratulati 
you for publishing it. That is just a m 
ample of what is going on, and I hope 
more of it in print. The second was a! 
ticle stating that farmers could profital 
spend more time in church. It seems hard 
farmers to gi 
church because that is about the only pla 
they can afford to go. 





necessary to encourage 


If you can’t find room enough to print tl 
letter, leave out a picture of some poultr’ 
show queen. Half-naked women are abou 


all one can see in magazines nowadays, an) 
way.— Bert R. Halberg, Wis. 
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BIG CAR, T00 "Ke THE 
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Plymouth for 1940 is Longer, Wider, Roomier—with much Greater Vision 
... Running Boards Optional... New Luxury and Beauty throughout! 


T’S THE HOTTEST car news of the year— Plymouth for 

1940—the low-priced beauty with the Luxury Ride! NEW LUXURY 
The whole car is larger, roomier. And you'll discover INSIDE, OUTSIDE 
luxurious new smoothness in the big Floating Power 
. . : . ; . 8 8 1. MAGNIFICENT STYLING — new 
engine, Superfinished in vital parts for longer life. grace, luxury, distinction. 

Headlamps give much brighter road lighting. Oil hilter 2. BIGGER CAR throughout —117” 
on all models. It’s the most /uxurious car a low price wheelbase— wider seats. 
ever bought! Take the Luxury Rid today | 3. INCREASED VISION through big- 

, ger windows and windshield. 

EASY TO BUY. Your present car probably covers a large part 
of the low delivered price... balance in low instalments. 
MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S. NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S.T. 


4. THE LUXURY RIDE—incredibly 
smooth, soft, restful! 


. 5. SUPERFINISH of all vital engine 
oan _ Plymouth has a complete new 1940 line of parts assures longer life. 
i } big, sturdy, money-saving Commercial 


an 
* Cars! See the new Plymouth Commercial 6. STEERING POST GEAR SHIFTstan- 


Ad Musas ieee” swccine RR 
1940 PLYMOUTH 2542 2ae2n2 
VM ROL MMM LA 
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SOMEBODY HAD TO MAKE A 


TOUGHER OVERALL 


$0 We Did / 


wT a NEW Sta-Blil 
aumme |= JUFFES] JENIM |, 


SANFOR/ZED-SHAUNK 


7 WINNING OVERALL WEARERS TO 
OSHKOSH BGOSH 


SAVES MONEY...STAYS BLUE 


Actually, amazing Sta-BLU TUFFEST Sanforized-Shrunk Denim is the 
world’s toughest! Resists wear, rips and tears as no other denim 
you've ever seen. What's more, due to the remarkable Sta-BLU 
dyeing process, OSHKOSH B'GOSH overalls really stay blue longer! 


EARS ago the makers of OSHKOSH B’GOSH overalls began the 

tests that today result in amazing Sta-BLU TUFFEST denim 
overalls. The longest wearing, toughest, best fitting, most comfortabI« 
overalls money can buy. Deliver more wear per dollar, thus cost far les: 
to wear in the long run. 

Socertain are we that OSHKOSH B’GOSH Sta-BLU TUFFEST Denim 
overalls are tops in overall values, that they bear a 4-way guarantee 
1. Guaranteed TO WEAR LONGER. 2. Guaranteed TO STAY 
BLUE LONGER. 3. Guaranteed NOT TO SHRINK. 4. Guaran 
teed TO FIT BETTER. And they must make good or we will! \ 




















You may be paying out enough overall money 
right now to give you OSHKOSH B’GOSH FOR BOYS 
quality. So why not enjoy the extra wear Too! 
and money savings OSHKOSH B’GOSH Real OSHKOSH 
will give you? Your OSHKOSH B’GOSH — B'cosH Over. 
dealer has your size. Visit ells — same 
him now. TUFFEST Denim 




















as men's—same 

OSHKOSH B’GOSH, INC. Sta-BLU. Save 
Dept. R-12, Oshkosh, Wis. money——save 1 
mending. Wi 
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TO WEAR LONGER... TO FIT BETTER...the orig- 
9 Gun money. inal tailored-te-fit overall. 
warantecd 
TO STAY BLUE LONGER NOT TO SHRINK OUT OF 
. ». Only Oshkosh B’Gosh has FIT... Tuffest Denim is San- 
Sta-BLU denim. forized shrunk. 
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A home place typical of Whiteside Sports- 
men's Club members. Earl and Jay Bristle 
farm its good earth, take time out for fun in 
the county's fine game-management work 


Whiteside County Goes 


. 
/ Lee Whistler, county clerk and ardent town 
representative of the farmers’ club, displays a 
duck skin and feathers mounted over balsa 


wood, an improved decoy he sells to Chicagoans 
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r less THIS MONTH'S COVER STORY 


TAY By Hugh Curtis 


ran- 


Ya can sense it the moment you step out of your car in 
Morrison or Sterling or Prophetstown or Denrock-—-the towns, 
big and little, say, “Howdy!” They seem pretty sure you'll 
like them and their countryside, and they want to like you. 
\t least that’s the way it hit me the day I hoisted myself 
out of the old bus and set about finding the farm advisor for 
Whiteside County, Illinois, to check on stories I'd heard Absoen EnQndaia Poidina Pan ted Cds Sac 
about a new kind of farmers’ community club that was saltee Wath exfisionte tame eciby unteaiiidhine. close 
getting all kinds of results. Rock Creek—which the farmer-sportsmen plan to 

‘Well, you see Howard Hartman, go out to Earl Bristle’s deepen, dam, stock, as part of their conservation 
place, see Lee Whistler, and Watt at the hardware store be- 
fore you start drawing any conclusions from this office,” 
grinned Advisor Frank Shuman of Morrison. “I haven’t had 
a lot to do with this sportsmen’s club business—organizing 

that is—but I can tell you it hasn’t hurt the farm advisor’s 
job a bit. Say, wait a minute; guess I'll go along. I like to 
keep an eye on those fellows.” 


HowARD HARTMAN we found at his cabin beside the 
old mill he and his dad operate where Rock Creek borders the 
town. An outdoorsman, a writer, a shy fellow with a slow 
smile, Hartman took fire when asked about the story back of 
the Whiteside County Sportsmen’s Club. “Why, it’s the 
erate thing ever happened in this county to these farmers; 
why. gateceen 

“Just a minute,” I broke in. “I forgot to tell you that part 

of my job here is to get a story from one of your Whiteside 
/ farmers and ask him if he’ll pose for a cover photograph re- 
leasing one of your county-raised game birds into the wild. 
Could you help me there, too?” 

The corners of Hartman’s eyes crinkled. ‘Well, now, there’s 
Pete; he’s the club’s pet pheasant and he’s plenty tame and 
smart. Son Jay points out to Dad Bristle (this month's cover 

“Brother! You've got a same pheasant, one we could take subject) one of the outstanding individuals in their 
a picture of without a lot of squawking and pulled feathers?” Hereford bunch. Jay is president of the Union Grove 
“Yessir, and I think, Frank, (turn- [ Continued on page 37 Chapter of the Whiteside County Sportsmen's Club 
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By G. R. Spencer 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR SARNOFF 


: little troop of blue-clad cavalrymen 
reached a fork in the road and came to a 
halt in murky darkness. It was past mid- 
night; a steady drizzle seeped out of the 
heavy sky. From behind them, in the direc- 
tion of Atlanta, came the distant rumble of 
cannon, overriding faint waves of rifle fire. 
The men twisted in their saddles, gazing 
back at the city where for a month Sherman’s 
army had faced the Confederate forces un- 
der Hood. In the past hour there had been 
sounds of heavy fighting there. 

Captain Cram shared their uneasiness. 
He swore irritably. “Oren, where the devil 
are you? Which way do we go now?” 

“To the right,” Lieutenant Oren answered. 
“The Collinwood manor lies about two miles 
down the road.” 

The column began to move. The men still 
strained their ears toward the firing. For 
weeks, while both armies maneuvered for 
position, there had been little fighting. But 
there was action now; the rumble of the big 
guns betokened a major engagement. 

“Maybe,” said one trooper hopefully, “ ol’ 
Uncle Billy Sherman’s a-movin’ in on Hood.” 

A man with a gloomy voice replied. ““More 
like,” he muttered, “ ol’ Hood is a-movin’ 
out on him!” 

“Silence!” barked Captain Cram. ‘‘A fine 
time,” he grumbled in a lower tone, “‘to be 
obliged to hunt a spy!” 

Lieutenant Oren did not answer. The col- 
umn moved on to the solemn clop-clop of 
their horses’ hoofs in the mud. In Mark Oren’s 
heart was foreboding, chill as the September 
rain which soaked thru cape and blouse, plas- 
tering the cloth to his skin. He was thinking 
of Marcia Collinwood; the thought brought 
with it a sickening weariness of the war, a 
disgust for the four long years which reached 
from Donelson to Bloody Shiloh, to Vicks- 
burg, Chattanooga, Kenesaw Mountain, and 
now to the siege of Atlanta. 

Captain Cram sensed something of his 
lieutenant’s depression. He pulled his horse 
closer. ‘I suppose you knew these Collin- 
woods rather well,” he remarked. 
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Mark Oren’s lips tightened. “Stuart Col- 
linwood and I attended academy together. 
I spent a summer at his home just before 
the war.”’ 

The captain laughed shortly. “Well, you'll 
hardly be a welcome visitor this time. . 
Still. . . were there any young ladies in the 
family?” 

Mark Oren wished Captain Cram would 
drop the subject. Cram was a man of experi- 
ence and an excellent officer. But seemingly 
his sensibilities were calloused as a negro’s 
heel. 

“Stuart had a younger sister, Marcia,” he 
said. ““Their parents are dead.” 

“Naturally,” said Captain Cram, “‘you 
fell in love.’”’ He sighed humorously, shaking 
his head. “These Southern beauties! No 
doubt you’ve seen her since we’ve been 
camped near Atlanta?”’ 

“You forget, Captain, that she was born 
and raised in Georgia. I’ve not heard from 
her since the beginning of the war.” 

“The war!” Captain Cram grunted im- 
patiently. “To the devil with the war! War 
or peace, women keep on loving .. . . So you 
haven’t seen her! Oren, you are a very young 
man—and something of a fool!” 


MakRK OREN remained silent. His throat 
tightened as he recalled that summer at the 
Collinwood home. It seemed like a lost 
dream, the long walks ‘along the wooded 
banks of the Chattahoochee, the memory of 
the glorious, moonlit nights under the elms. 
No thought, then, of anything which might 
ever come between them. 

The captain’s voice broke into his abstrac- 
tion. ‘““You’re aware of the importance of 
this mission, Lieutenant.” 

Mark Oren nodded. The reminder was 
not needed. Only. a few hours before he had 
been summoned to | Continued on page 45 


At first there was a sharp flicker of surprise under the 
dark lashes, then her gaze met his impersonally, almost 
without recognition. She came on down the stairs 
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By O. A. Fitzgerald 


Fics the little sheepman with a 
flock of 25 to 100 ewes on a Midwest 
farm to the big sheepman with a 
thousand times that many scattered 
over Western ranges come two ques- 
tions easier to ask than to answer: 
(1) Can people be coaxed to eat 
more lamb? (2) Do synthetics have 
a death grip on wool? 

Interested in these questions are 
most of our 650,000 sheep-owners, 
big and little, who provide annually 
19,000,000 sheep and lambs for meat 
and 400,000,000 pounds of wool for 
textiles. 

Our sheep population, nearly 5o0,- 
000,000 strong, is the largest since 
the peak of 1884. Midwestern and 
Eastern farm flocks are the largest 
in 27 years. Increased grass plant- 
ings, due partly to soil-defense, part- 
ly to a growing appreciation of pas- 
tures, have been responsible. West- 
ern numbers aren’t so large as in 
1930 and 1931, but their decline is 
more than offset by increases in 
Texas. 

About 12,000,000 sheep, worth 
$60- to $75,000,000, are found in the 
Midwest. Sheepmen here sell around 
10,000,000 meat animals, getting 
$60- to $70,000,000. They shear 
about 90,000,000 pounds of wool, 
banking an additional $20- to $3o0,- 
000,000. Eleven range states and 
Texas, however, produce about two- 
thirds of our sheep and wool. 


ALTHO wool appears to be pro- 
ducing two-thirds of the noise and 
headaches, due mainly to the shad- 
ow of synthetics, lamb accounts for 
about two-thirds of the $250- to 
$ 300,000,000 sheep income. One can 
view the national lamb map and 
weep crocodile tears because our 
seople do not eat nearly as much 
od as they do in England and 
Australia—seven pounds a year 
against 80 to 100 pounds. But let us 
look at that same map thru more 
optimistic eyes. It will show that in 
some regions people purchase 10 to 
12 times as much lamb as they do in 
other regions. Why not go after the 
low eaters? 

When the Institute of American 
Meat Packers studied per-capita 
consumption three years ago, it 
found a spread of from 14.1 pounds 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, down to less than a 
peund in some of the Southern 
states. Texas, biggest of all the sheep 
states, was in the 1.3-pound average 
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group. Nearly half of all the lamb 
eaten in the United States was 
served on tables in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. 

There is abundant evidence that 
sheep-producers need not accept 
such a lamb picture, despite its hav- 
ing existed for years, as permanent. 
In the fall of 1937 the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board, the National 
Wool Growers Association, numer- 
ous local sheep associations, pack- 
ers, and meat-dealers collaborated 
in experimental lamb campaigns in 
five areas, mostly in the Midwest 
and East, where little lamb is eaten. 


This action involved ‘hundreds of 


cooking schools, meat lectures, cook- 
ing and cutting demonstrations, and 
advertising. Result: September lamb 
consumption for the United States 
was up seven percent over the same 
month the year before. In some lo- 
calities it shot up 300 percent, be- 
cause it was practically nothing at 
the start. Even in New York and 
Philadelphia drives upped consump- 
tion 17 percent, and these two cities 
already were sizable lamb-eaters. 


Local campaigns may produc 
spectacular immediate results, but 
fractions of a pound are more sig- 
nificant on the long pull. Suppose th: 
per-capita consumption could b: 
boosted nationally half an ounce a 
person a week. It would mean a new 
demand for many million lambs, o1 
a stronger market for the 19,000,0 
now consumed. Great opportunities 
for boosting lamb-consumption exist 
in the Midwest and South. These 
areas constitute a challenge to the 
entire sheep industry. 

An ideal starting point would be 
the producer’s own farm. Some 
farm sheepmen are like the dairy- 
man who buys butter substitutes for 
his own use so he can have more 
butter to sell. Storage lockers can 
help. If every farmer will put awa) 
a few prime lamb carcasses for fami- 
ly use, it will add up to something 
worth while. 


FRoM 1930 to 1937 our mills hav 
used an average of 530,000,c 
pounds of wool for apparel purpos« 
American growers contributed 464.5 
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New, American-made, dual- 
purpose sheep have been de- 
veloped because sheepmen 
realize they must derive maxi- 
mum returns from both lambs 
and wool. Large, rugged ani- 
mals, they produce heavy 
fleeces of medium-grade wool, 


large, rapidly growing lambs 





Thribble Cross sheep were originated by I. 
A Burrowes of California. They are the re- 
sult of a Cotswold-ram, Merino-ewe cross 






million pounds, foreign sheepmen 
65.5 million pounds. 

Much of the importation is so- 
called “specialty wool’’ from Aus- 
tralia, mostly fine wool not available 
in this country. Imports usually are 
heaviest between the time domestic 
supplies disappear and the domestic 
shearing season. Some manufactur- 
ers insist we should produce more 
fine wool. If they really desire this, 
they must pay a premium for such 
wool to bring the return per ewe toa 
profitable level. Lambs from fine- 
wool ewes do not sell like those of the 
dual-purpose sheep now dominating 
the industry. As we shall see later, 
American sheepmen are shooting at 
both wool and lamb returns, which 
means departure from a fine-wool 
base. Hence it probably will be nec- 
essary to continue to import some of 
the finest foreign wools. The real 
concern of the American grower is 
to have the domestic manufacturer 
use all of the domestic clip. Best as- 





One of the new sheep breeds is the Southdale, 
a cross between Southdowns and Corriedales 





These ewes and rams are Romeldales, a breed 
developed by A. T. Spencer, of California, 
from a Romney-ram, Rambouilleteewe cross 


With anxiety, sheepmen look toward the future. What do the 


new breeds, synthetic fibers, war hold in store for them? 


surance for this is to have consump- 
tion always higher than production, 
and to give him the high quality of 
wool he wants. 

While man’s use of this fiber an- 
tedates recorded history, giving it a 
romantic background it need not 
share with any other fiber, sheep- 
owners are painfully learning that 
synthetics respect neither tradition 
nor historical prestige. Everywhere 
chemists are trying their utmost to 
make good on the frequent prophecy 
that we are in an age which will lead 
to most of man’s needs being sup- 
plied from the chemical laboratory. 

Fabrics come from trees, cow’s 
milk, soybeans, fish meat, and even 
banana skins. Popular fancy has 
been stirred by fibrous glass, spun so 
fine that 20 fibers equal a human 
hair in size. Young ladies, attired in 
bathing suits made from glass, milk 
wool, copper, and cellulose, have 
flashed across the picture papers. 

Everyone | Continued on page 49 





The Targhee breed was developed from a mix- 
ture of Rambouillets, Lincolns, and Corriedales 





Columbia, a breed produced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, resulted 


from a Rambouillet-ewe, Lincoln-ram cross 
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Amer 


now under business profits, labor wages, and farm prices 


Veteran Washington correspondent, lecturer on economics and politics 


Excerpts from an article by William Hard in September Reader's Digest reprinted by special permission 


DO not believe that America has 
an “arrived” or ‘‘matured’’ eco- 
nomic system which has come to the 
end of its “expansion.” I do not 
believe that we must have millions 
of Americans working permanently 
for the Government at “security 
wages.” I believe, on the contrary, 
that our American economic system, 
cleansed of retarding abuses, can 
carry all Americans, and particular- 
ly the poorest, to an ever-higher 
standard of life limited only by our 
effective desire and our united will. 

I emphasize united. The essence 
of our present woes is that we are 
trying to get ahead as battling 
groups. Times have indeed changed 
in one basic particular. We can get 
ahead nowadays only as a unified 
people with a conscious social aim. 

This aim, I hold, must animate 
primarily those now employed. It 
is commonly said that our greatest 
problem is the wmemployed. I think 
our greatest problem is those who 
now have jobs, from brass-hat exec- 
utives to hod-carriers. For this rea- 
son: 

It is the behavior of the employed 
that will determine whether we can 
re-employ the uvemployed. 

Why should anybody hire the un- 
employed man? Only because some- 
body else wants to buy—and can 
buy—the product of his labor. It is 
not employers who create employ- 
ment. It is consumers. 

The basic question then is: How 
can we give consumers more pow er 
to buy? 

There is one broad, straight, time- 
tried way. It is to sell them things 
cheaper, so that after they have 
bought what they are buying now, 
they will have money left over. Then 
they can and will spend it for more 
commodities, more services; and 
more men will be employed. 

To sell things cheaper means that 
those who now have jobs must do 
those jobs better. It means they 
must work with all the brain and all 
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says the author in this plan to smash the artificial stilts 


By William Hard 


the body they have to put their 
products up in quantity and quality 
and down in price. 

For decades we have been tending 
the other way. By all sorts of arti- 
ficial methods, private and govern- 
mental, under the Old Deal and 
under the New Deal, we have tried 
to build barricades around business 
profits and labor wages and farm 
prices, often wholly irrespective of 
the amount of work done. We have 
divided ourselves up into separate 
forts, all shooting at one another for 
loot. 


Vanished Ways to Wealth 


There used to be five ways in 
which America could get rich—or 
seem to get rich. The pessimists and 
the defeatists are, in a sense, quite 
right. Four of those ways are pretty 
well gone. 

The first was good free land. You 
farmed it or you sat on it. Presently 
you sold it for a profit. The profit 
was called wealth. It made America 
look rich. That way is gone forever. 

The second way was the rapid in- 


crease of population. That made 
things relatively easy for business- 
men. New customers were being 


profusely presented to them all the 
time by energetic American mother- 
hood and by immigration—at no 
cost to the management. But the 
rate of increase of population is now 
going down. Presently we shall have 
a stationary population. 

The third way was an ever-beck- 
oning foreign trade. At first we were 
going to be endless suppliers of raw 
materials to Europe. Then other new 
countries, with even cheaper land, 
began to supplant us. Next we 
thought we would supply the world 
with manufactured goods. But other 
countries wanted to be self-suf- 
ficient, too. We were checkmated 
by our own ambition imitated else- 
where. Some foreign trade we shall 
always have. But foreign trade as an 


xk *&* * it is IMPORTANT that every farmer read this article. We endorse it as a practical 


Unlimited 


“Give us more for doing more, not more for doing less,’ 






eternal answer to all our agricultura 
and industrial surpluses is dead. 
The fourth way of easy money for 
America was an incessant procession 
of great new industries requiring 
billions of investment and creating 
employment for millions: railroads, 
electricity, the internal-combustion 
engine, motor cars, gasoline, radio, 
aviation. Wall Street today looks 
anxiously for more of them. It sees 
promising sprouts from old ind 
tries—wonderful by-products, = 
stitute products, new gadgets and 
wrinkles. But it sees no new basic in- 
dustries that call for a new Genera 
EJectric or General Motors. 
Perhaps they will come again 
some time. I join myself to thos 
who brazenly think they will. But 
for the moment the new basic in- 
dustry has gone the way of free 
land, of rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and of limitless foreign trade. 





The One—and Best—Way Left 


What, then, is left? Only the fifth 
way. Only the hardest way, which 
at the same time is the best and 
most enduring way. Work. Only 
the increasing of our productivity 
per man. Only—as a_result—th« 
lowering of prices, which means the 
increasing of our purchasing power, 
which means (the increasing of 
employing power. Only the lifting up 
of our whole population, layer aft 
layer, into being better consumers o! 
better goods. 

The truth is that we have always 
chiefly gone forward in this way. | 
will summon as witnesses two en 
nent scholars of the Brookings I 
stitution. 

Dr. Harold ¢ 
dent, remarks 


3. Moulton, its pre 
that in the per 
from 1900 to 1929 our “per capita 
production—and with it our p 
capita income—rose almost 40 px 
cent.” 

That is, every inhabitant of t! 
country in 1929 was (on the av 
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age) a 40-percent bigger producer, a 
40-percent bigger spender, a 40-per- 
cent bigger market, than he had 
been in Igoo. 

Now how was this done? It was 
done by making it possible for him 
to buy more goods and services with 
one week’s work. I will now quote 
Dr. Edwin G. Nourse. After pains- 
taking inquiry into price indexes and 
statistics of wages, Dr. Nourse says: 

“Between 1870 and 1936 the num- 
ber of working hours per week was 
cut down by-one third; and yet the 
quantity of goods that could be 
purchased by the amount of money 
that a wage-earner would receive in 
a week was multiplied more than 
two and a half times.” 

In other words, each employed 
\merican wage-earner in 1936 was 
‘wo and a half times the market that 
he had been in 1870, when the 
\merican mechanical industrial rev- 
olution was at its start. 

Or, 40,000,000 American wage- 
earners in 1936 were as big a market 
as 100,000,000 American wage- 
‘arners at the 1870 level. 


The Principle of More for Less 


Here is the equivalent of new 
population, of new land, of new for- 
ign trade. It can be made to be 
much more than the equivalent. And 
without any fundamentally new in- 
ustries. 

Let us take the case of quarter- 
horsepower motors. Motors are no 
new industry. They have been made 
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for many years. The quarter-horse- 
power motor is used on equipment 
like washing machines. Dr. Nourse 
finds that from 1925 to 1936 its 
wholesale price was brought down, 
approximately, from $15 to $s. 

If you had $15 in 1925 and spent it 
on a motor, you had nothing left to 
spend on other things, whereas in 
1936, if you had $15 and bought a 
motor, you had $10 left to spend on 
other things and to put unemployed 
men to work making those other things. 

Why, then, do we still have the 
unemployed? Primarily because vot 
enough industries have done what the 
small motors industry has done. Of 
course, that industry did it to a de- 
gree that is a miracle. A price reduc- 
tion of 6624 percent in II years can- 
not be expected from the average in- 
dustry. But let us take some perfect- 
ly normal industrial firm. It can be 
the Monsanto Chemical Company. 

This company is emphatically not 
the largest in the chemical field. It 
has no monopoly within which to 
practice philanthropy. Everything 
it makes is in direct competition 
with something made by some other 
chemical company. I have met its 
president, and he is no foggy altruist. 
He wants to make money. Let us 
look at his company’s record from 
1926 to 1937. 

Sales went up from 100 to 237. 
Profits went up from Io0o to 168. 
This was done without penalizing 
laber. Hourly wages went up from 
100 to I§lI. 

Yet the combined prices of all 
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Monsanto products went down from 
100 all the way to 73. They went 
down much faster and farther than 
industrial prices in general. The 
company nevertheless made money; 
more importantly, it did basic good. 
Its president said: 

“The cheaper we can produce and 
sell each of our products, the more 
will be consumed, and the greater 
will be total employment.”’ 

A familiar philosophy? Yes. But 
the trouble is that among many busi- 
ness executives it is often much more 
honored in rhetoric than in ob- 
servance. 


The Cause of Continued Depression 


Here we come to the point that is 
making a great deal of the difference 
between total recovery in the United 
States and continued depression. It 
illustrates glaringly our disunity of 
national purpose. Part of our busi- 
ness world is headed consciously 
and progressively toward lower 
prices and enlarged employment, 
but the other part is fortifying itself 
into high prices, restricted output, 
curtailed employment and economic 
stagnation. I again quote Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton: 

“Price stabilization policies have 
in many lines come to stand in the 
way of dissemination of the bene- 
fits of technical progress. Over an 
ever-widening segment of the economic 
system the process of persistently ex- 
panding purchasing power by means 
of price reduc-| Continued on page 28 


way out of present agricultural difficulties. What's YOUR opinion?—The Editors * * * 
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Originally, the Zimmerman place was a poor tenant farm; now it is thoroly modern 


L. A. Zimmerman, of Carbon County, Pennsyl- 





vania, has a dairy herd that produces more 
than 600 pounds of butterfat per cow per 


year. Based on production records, he’s — 


PENNSYLVANIA'S BEST 


DAIRYMAN 


Careful planning and attention to details 
are the chief reasons why Zimmerman has 
been so successful in the dairy business 


By L. H. Hartwig 


- YOU had a cow capable of pro- 
ducing 500 pounds of butterfat yer 


year, would you consider selling her 
to a butcher? Most dairymen would 
chortle with delight if they had a 
few such individuals in their herds; 
but in the herd of L. A. Zimmerman, 
Carbon County, Pennsylvania, a 
500-pound cow usually ranks as a 
cull. 

That’s an unusual situation, but 
Zimmerman is an unusual dairyman. 
In fact, he’s so unusual that he is 
the best dairyman in Pennsylvania, 


Dekol Potentate Spinker, dam of 
the herd bull, has a lifetime record 
of 91,084 pounds of milk and 3,784 
pounds of butterfat (six lactations) 


Zimmerman’'s bluegrass pastures are » 
rotated, and regular applications 
of lime and fertilizer keep them 
in a high state of productiveness 
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based on production records; and 
one of the top four in the entire 
country. His herd-average last year 
for 28 cows was 608 pounds of but- 
terfat. The herd was handled as any 
good dairyman would, with no at- 
tempt being made to establish a 
record; every cow had a regular rest 
period, usually from six to eight 
weeks. 

Records are more or less of a habit 
on the Zimmerman place. The herd 
was the first in Pennsylvania to 
make a yearly average of 500 pounds 
of butterfat. That was in 1925, the 
first year Zimmerman was in the 
cow-testing association. 

To what does Zimmerman owe his 
success? Careful 
planning and at- 
tention to details 
are the answer. 
He didn’t grow 


up with any love for dairy cows. H's 
father’s herd was unprofitable. He 
couldn’t show enthusiasm for a bus 
ness that didn’t pay. Raising pota- 
toes looked a sight better. 

Then County Agent N. M. Rahn 
appeared in the picture. It was his 
idea that the hills of Carbon County 
provided ideal conditions for profit- 
able dairying. He called the farmers 
together and discussed the possibili- 
ties of purebred dairy cattle. Zim 
merman was interested. 

“At that time I had a few scrub 
cows. They produced barely enough 
milk for the family. Rahn’s talks on 
the possibilities of purebred dairy 
cows sounded so good to me that |! 
decided to go along with other in- 
terested farmers.” 

A carload of purebred Holstein- 
Friesian heifers was purchased in 
Michigan. [ Continued on page 3/ 














LIKE THIS — Steel wheel makers for 


15 years have used designs with separate 
S lugs that stay clean. 
s His ‘OU know from your own ex- 
* He perience how the “pocket” 
1s , 
. formed by a horse’s hoof can pack 
Ota- 5 


up solid with earth, causes slip- 
Rahn § page, and has to be dug out. 

s his 

unty § ‘cll, “pockets” or corners, or 
rofit- 
mers 


“mud traps” on the tread of a 


‘bili. g tector tire can fill up the same 

Zim- Qway. And, if you don’t dig out the 
_ pdirt the tractor wheels will slip 

crud . . . 

such | tu spin—wasting time, fuel and 

°S on labor! 

lair) _ s 

at | | lhat’s why the Goodyear Sure- 

r in- § Grip tractor tire is designed with 

an open-center bar tread. 
fein- 


1 in § J: cleans itself, because there are 
ho cross-bars, no “bridges” from 
one lug to the other to form 


corners. 





lhere are other advantages, too, 






made possible by this sensible 
















THE GREATEST NAME 














DIRTY!—“Mud traps” on a tractor 
tire pack up just like a horse’s hoof 
does. 


tread design. Because the bars are 
evenly spaced, you get smoother 
rolling—no jerks. And these bars 
are far enough apart to let each 
separate lug dig in and get a good 


“bite” at the soil. 


Then, notice how each lug is 
buttressed at the base—wider at 
the bottom than at the top. That 
means no lug tear. Each lug is 


strong enough to carry its load! 


Ask any farmer who’s had any 
experience with this great Sure- 
Grip tire and he'll tell you how 
it works out in the field. And 


that’s what counts. 


If you want a self-cleaning tractor 
tire that will pull harder, pull 
smoother, and last longer—then 
Goodyear Sure-Grip is the tractor 


tire for you! 


IN RUBBER 


SURE-GRIP i202" 


HAVE YOUR NEW TRACTOR COME FACTORY-EQUIPPED WITH SURE-GRIPS 
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READ WHAT THIS 
FARMER SAYS: 


“I am glad, now, that when I put 
rubber tires on my tractor last 
fall I equipped it with Goodyear 
Sure-Grip tires. I still have the 
first time for them to fail to take 
me through. . 


“When I bought these tires last 

fall they did all that the salesman 
claimed they would do in fall ; 
plowing, but I was rather skep- | 
tical as to their actions in the ' 
spring on a wet cover crop. After | 
using these tires for a year I know 

that they do the job. ) 


“I’ve plowed with them early in 
the morning on alfalfa sod cov- 
ered with manure and they per- 
formed more than satisfactory. I 
also save in fuel consumption be- 
cause I can cover more ground 
in the same length of time and 
in many cases I even pull an 
extra implement in back of my 
tractor. 
} 


“So again I say, I am glad that I 
decided to put Goodyear Sure- 


Mark King, Tiffin, Ohio 


Grips on my tractor.” : 
} 
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1. Accurate temperature readings in 
corn and hay replace guesswork with 
this armored thermometer having 12 
feet of rod in its handle.—Letz Co. 

2. Distributor head for blower pipe 
prevents separation of chopped hay 
into coarse and fine layers. —Letz Co. 

3. This 900-bushel, pre-cut corncrib is 
ready to assemble when it reaches 
the farm.—Southern Pine Assn. 

4. Five-year-old dwarf apple of type 
now being widely tested to meet 
demands of farmers and orchardists 
for smaller trees, earlier bearing 

5. Expected to be an outstanding 
Northwest fruit, Plum No. 218 of 


Minnesota is ready for distribution 





TIPS THAT YOU 


ae HAY.. The wide- 
spread interest in chopping soy- 
bean hay has brought to the mar- 
ket 2 products designed to elimi- 
nate heat in the mow and to detect 
heating, should it occur. A ther- 
mometer at the end of a 12-foot 
rod is convenient for checking 
temperatures, which should nev- 
er be permitted to rise above 
185°. When there is a separation 
of cuttings, the heavier and wet- 
ter portions are inclined to heat 
first. The special distributor head 
illustrated on this page prevents 
such separation. Wherever possi- 
ble, build shallow, sprawling piles 
of chopped hay not more than 6 
to 7 feet high. Do not stack 
around beams or posts. 


Dwarf Fruit. Demands for dwarf 
apple and pear trees are a result 
of rapidly changing market de- 
mands, in consumer varietal pref- 
erence and in new varieties. The 
search is on for some system 
which will give a more rapid ad- 


justment in the orchard. More of 


the smaller trees can be planted 
per acre; there is an earlier bear- 
ing age; a larger volume per acre 
of the new variety in earlier years; 
maximum production for a few 
years; and then removal, to be 
replaced by something else. Fhe 
New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is recommending to 
both amateur and professional 
fruit-raisers a few trial trees of 
the newly introduced McIntosh 
dwarf seedlings. 


Hogging Sorghums. For the suc- 
cessful hogging-off of this crop, 
tests at the Nebraska station in- 
dicate the desirability of a good 
protein supplement, and also the 
necessity of restricting range 


WHAT IS N CW IN FARMING 


CAN USE TODAY 


to what the pigs will clean up 








Varieties used were Sooner Mik 


Early Kalo, and Day Milo. 


Seedless Pears. Seedless pears are 
now available for those inter- 
ested in novelties. Cope Brothers 
Nursery at Salem, Ohio, holds « 
patent on this interesting fruit, 
which compares favorably with 
the Bartlett. 


Fall Cherries. A cherry that ripens 
in the fall has been discovered on 
the farm of Menno Gerber, a 
Wayne County, Ohio, farmer. 
Trees are available from Ohi 
nurseries. 


Winter Barley. Acreage of this 
crop has been steadily growing in 
southern Indiana, the largest 
acreage being reached this year. 
It has proved successful on well- 
drained soil, but will not thrive on 
soils poorly drained or too acid 
for clovers. It is seeded 2 weeks 
earlier than winter wheat, and in 
the same manner. Kentucky No. 
1 is a good bearded variety. 


Wheat. Iowa farmers are receiv- 
ing from their state college this 
year enough seed to test a new 
winter variety of wheat, known 
as Iobred Selection 73. It is much 
stiffer-strawed than Iowin and is 
the best yielder at Iowa State 
College over a period of years. 


Millet. North Dakota dairy farm- 
ers have had satisfactory results 
with millet hay fed to their cows 
as the main roughage. With such 
a roughage, some protein sup- 
plement, such as linseed oil meal 
or cottonseed cake, is needed. 
Millet sorghum has likewise given 
good re- | Continued on page 39 
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The NEW Streamlined 
McCORMICK- DEERING 


Cream Separator 


@ Here’s the new streamlined McCormick-Deering Cream 
Separator, a cream-colored beauty that is as handsome as it 
is practical, as much at home in the kitchen as it is in the 
milk house. This is the separator the whole family has been 
waiting for—styled for today’s way of life... 


practical, efficient ! 


Our engineers have given fullest attention to clean skim- 
ming. You get a self-centering stainless steel bowl that gets 
all the cream. It skims cream of light or heavy density with 
equal efficiency. Adjustments are easily made to enable you to 
standardize milk to any desired test. Choice of four McCor- 
mick-Deering sizes: 500, 750, 1,000, and 1,250 pounds per 
hour. Direct motor drive available for electrified farms. 

See this cream saver at the International Harvester dealer’s 
store. Also, see the complete line of McCormick - Deering 
Milkers (pipe line and portable models in single and double 


units) and Milk Coolers (2-can to 12-can capacity). 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


You Get (ill These Features in the New McCormick-Deering 


STAINLESS STEEL BOWL 
AND DISCS 


The stainless steel bowl skims 
clean, no matter whether the milk 
is warm or cooled, or the cream 
of light or heavy density. Discs 
are easy fo clean—non-rusting— 
long wearing. 


Chicago, Illinois 





OPEN SPOUTS 
OF STAINLESS STEEL 


The open cream and skimmilk 
spouts of stainless steel are easy 
to clean. 

Carbon steel spouts, supply 
can, regulating cover, and float 
also available. 


streamlined, 





1—All parts contacting milk 
made of STAINLESS STEEL 
(bowl and discs, cream and 
skimmilk spouts, regulating 
cover and float, supply can). 


2—STAINLESS STEEL parts 
last longer, prevent odor and 
metallic flavor, are easier to 
clean, and do not rust. 


3—Open, easy-to-clean 
cream and skimmilk spouts. 
4—Smooth, easy-to-clean, 
no-flange regulating cover. 
5 —4-lead faucet assures 
quick, complete drainage of 
the no-seam, no-splash sup- 
ply can. 


6—4 high quality ball bear- 


ls your form 
electrified? You 
will want the 
new motor- 
driven McCor- 
mick-Deering 
with the motor 
built in. 


. 


ings on spindle and counter 
pinion. 
7 —Spindle of hardest, high 


quality steel for maximum life. 


8 —Conical socket joint on 
spindle assures perfect self- 
centering of bowl. 


9—Full automatic oiling of 
ball bearings and main drive 
gear; exclusive oil trough 
construction feeds only clean- 
est oil to bearings and gears. 


10—Positive friction-clutch, 
instantaneous in action, 
saves wear on entire drive 
mechanism. 


11—Smooth frame—no crev- 
ices to catch dirt. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


CREAM SEPARATORS * MILKERS * MILK COOLERS 
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“TALK 


That day | learned 
something about shells 
| never knew before !" 













“When you're after Canada geese, they're 
all tough shots. I was all set with extra long 
range Nitro Express. But no geese came near. 
Suddenly we saw a small flock passing low. 





“lt was the only chance we'd had. I'd sure 
have hated to miss. They were in range barely 
a moment, I took a long lead on the first one 
and let fly. He came down like a rock. 





“lt was the longest shot I'd ever made— far- 
ther even than I'd realized! But it proved to me 
that Nitro Express has more power than I'd 
ever believed could be loaded in a shell!” 


OU want power to spare when 
jp. geet after ducks or geese. That's 
why so many shooters use Nitro Ex- 
press shells. They’ve got Kleanbore 
priming, corrugated bodies, progres- 
sive burning powder and gas-tight 
wadding to keep every ounce of power 
behind the shot. They’re Wet-Proof, 
too... won't swell or misfire when 
wet. Write Dept. R-6, for literature. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


Nitro Express, Arrow Express, Wet-Proof and Kleanbore are 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 





IN REVIEW 


War AND THE FARM. It 
wasn’t until after the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe that 
many farmers thruout the 
United States began to realize 
that a plentiful supply of corn, 
wheat, butter, lard, and pork 
could prove to be a blessing 
instead of a curse. 

As newspaper headlines 
screamed of war and radios 
blared out the news of the march 
into Polish territory by Hitler’s 
Nazis and Stalin’s Commu- 
nists, farmers of the fertile Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio valleys awak- 
ened to the fact that grains, fats, 
and meat were wanted products. 
Almost overnight the situation 
had been reversed from the depressing 
effect that surpluses had had on an 
already soggy market. 

Farmers recalled the incidents of a 
quarter-century ago when World War I 
had lifted farm prices to new peaks, 
had left a headache for the farm belt in 
the deflation-depression that followed. 

Probably few farmers were convinced 
that another world war would bring back 
the boom days of 1914 to 1919, when 
corn got above $2 a bushel and hogs sold 
for $20 a hundred. They did witness a 





Directors and staff members of the Illinois Agricultural Association pull the 
county advisors thru the mud in Illinois’ big, annual farm sports tourney 


Register and Tribune 


At lowa's first farm sports festival, Mrs. Cyril 
Boddicker captured the rolling-pin toss with a hefty 
swing, went on to manage a girls’ softball team 


flurry of speculation, however, as farm 
markets came to life, as farm prices 
were lifted from the low level of mid 
year in 1939. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wa! 
lace assured consumers that food sup- 
plies were ample, that advances in farm 
prices should not be construed as profit 
eering so long as the level remained w: 
below parity. 

Cribs and granaries were bursting 
with one of the heaviest grain supplies 
on record thruout North America, while 
feedlots had unusually large 
numbers of hogs and cattl 
as husbandmen across the 
sea forsook their fields and 
flocks and took up arms 

Best examples of the con 
trast | Continued on page 40 


“Uncle” George McKerrow of 
Wisconsin, 87-year-old dean 
of American sheep-breeders 
arrives with 99 other National 
Champion Farmers (selected 
from production records and 
state honors) to be the guest of 
Firestone Rubber Company 
at the National Farm Week 
of the New York World's Fai: 





































Prince Albert’s Choice 
Tobacco 


| BURNS 86 DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested — coolest of all! 














MICROMAX «2s Lhe ingenious heat-re- 


cording device used by experts in recent 
“smoking bowl’’ tests. Puff by puff, the 
‘“*mike’’ registers and prints actual smoking 
temperatures of the 31 of the largest-selling 
tobaccos tested... automatically, accurately! 

















PRINCE ALBERT'S 
COOLNESS PUTS 
RICHER TASTE, %@ 
MELLOWER SMOKING | » 


PIPE FANS PRAISE 
P.A’S 
COOL SMOKING 


Millions of pipe- 
smokers “check’’ 


4 Tribune 
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} farm with Z. F. Gill’s good 
eae word for “no-bite’’ 
mid- Prince Albert’s mild, 
Wal. mellow smoking. 
| sup- oe » 
farm 7 k 
yrofit- ” 
i well MAKIN’S” SMOKERS #7 my PRINCE ALBERT Je 
y SAY: MAKIN’ CIGARETTES [9 

rsting : ARE PLENTY EASY _ 
iplies “SAME HERE!” Mf on THE TONGUE. Qe 

- R. G. Dunn adds a 
cattle J | Praise for tasty BY ver cut-BODIED 
s the ‘‘makin’s’’ cigarettes SMOKING ! 
: and with cool-smoking §— @ oe 
arms. Prince Albert. Get - a mm 
con P. A.’s joy yourself. : 
ve JO g ‘ ¥ 
ge 4 X ‘| 
ow of 

dean 
‘ders o 
ional 
>cted 

and Co ht, 1989, R. J. Reynolds 
ost of Toba a Winston-Salem, N.C. THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
oan y 
Veek 


AT NATIONALLY KNOWN LABORATORY, 
scientists “dig in” to the facts about cooler smok- 
ing. Test by test, actual temperature recordings of 
tobacco smoke say: Choice, “crimp cut” Prince 
Albert for cooler smoking! 


HEN scientists set out to find the 

COOLEST-SMOKING tobacco— 
results are news! Tests at a leading indepen- 
dent laboratory on 31 of the largest-selling 
tobaccos show Prince Albert is the cooler- 
smoking tobacco. Keep excess heat out of 
your smoking! Sidestep mouth-parching, 
“bitey” heat that flattens taste. Prince Albert’s 
choice tobaccos smoke rich, full-bodied... yet 
COOLER ON THE TONGUE. The famous 
PA. “crimp cut” and “no-bite” process let rich, 
ripe taste and mellow fragrance come through 


GENTLY. That’s real mouth comfort! Get 


Prince Albert today! 


pipefuls of fragrant 

tobacco in every 

handy pocket tin 
of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own 


CRIM prt 
LONG BURW f Cur cigarettes in every 


CiGa zg 'PE AND i 
RETTE FoRaccg handy pocket tin 


of Prince Albert 
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DOUBLE-CROSS! 


Go over your face once with a 
keen Star Blade and you’re spic 


2 and span! So don’tirritate your 
s. skin by double-crossing your 
beard! Star gets all the stubble 
io the first time because it is extra 


sharp! That’s why Star is the 
world’s largest-selling single 
edge blade! Today get Star 
Blades — famous since 1880. 


° Star Blade Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


4 FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


| BEFORE BUILDING 
OR REMODELING 


na 








PLAN FOR GREATER 
FARM PROFITS! 


wa Get (1) more production 
(2) quicker growth (3) more 
profit from livestock, 
poultry, hogs housed in 
Clay equipped buildings. 
Clay helps you plan mon 
ey-making farm buildings. 
New 1940 Catalog FREE! 
Sie Check this advertisement 
and mail with your name 
and address. 
{] Dairy Barn Equipment 
{] Poultry House Equip- 

ment 
[1] Hog House Equipment 
{] Horse Barn Equipment 
{] Farm Building Venti- 

lation 

CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1139 Reed St., Cedar Falls, la. 
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We Visit Inca-Land 


By James T. Nichols /| aa 




























A native straw boat sets out 
across the vast Lake Titicaca, 
12,370 feet above sea level 


Wide World 


A descendant of the 
lordly Incas slowly 
tills cotton fields 
with crude equipment 


Wide World + 


More than 400 years ago Pizarro, 
the Spanish explorer—and robber— 
found a civilization in Peru that was 
further advanced than his own in many 
respects. The Inca king, Atahuallpa, 
lived in a golden palace in his magnifi- 
cent capital, Cuzco, and ruled millions 
of honest, hospitable, and hard-working 
people. Poverty was almost unknown. 
Tillers of the soil, shepherds, mechanics, 
and all classes lived a contented life. 
These humble Indian folk were great 
farmers, irrigating and fertilizing their 
soil. They were fine architects and built 
great palaces; con- 
structed highways 
with suspension 
bridges; mined 
gold, silver, and 
copper; and built 
homes with ter- 
raced gardens. 
Their government 
was a primitive 
form of state so- 
cialism and, as 
with all sub-civili- 
zations, it some- 
times led to 
treachery and 
bloodshed among 
the ruling classes. 
When Pizarro 
came to Cuzco, the 
Inca capital, the 
great Temple of 
the Sun almost 
blinded him, for 
perhaps nothing 
ever constructed was so dazzling as was 
this building-when the morning sun 
shone upon its golden walls. Even the 
roof of the palace was covered with 
plates of gold; and on the eastern side 
of the building was a gigantic, oval, 
golden plate 60 feet in diameter, repre- 
senting the rays of the sun. When the 
sun shone upon [ Continued on page 26 


Galloway 


The lovely tower of Lima's San Mar- » 
cos University, the oldest center of 
learning in this Western Hemisphere 
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Mountainous, sun- 
swept Peru offers us 
colorful Indian life 
dreamy Spanish 
cities, and incompa- 
rable relics of two 


ancient civilizations 





At 15,000 feet, rail 
travel takes on an 
hazardous aspect 
oxygen masks 
worn by passengers 


Ewing Galloway 
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; MEET THE KIRKS 

y 

Is 

OF KANSAS 

2 
a father and four sons who 
reduce power farming costs 

with 
TRACTOR FUEL 

@ Ir you had passed the Kirk farm in Scott County, 

Kansas, on a certain night last summer you would 
have seen two tractors pulling cultivators in the 
moonlight. 

Driving the tractors were Henry and Bob Kirk, 
two of the four sons of J. E. Kirk of Scott City, and it 
was their task to fallow some 1,280 acres of wheat 
land as fast as they and their machines could do the 
job. 

It was four nights and three days of almost con- 
tinuous operation before the young men had com- 
pleted the work and could go to the assistance of 
their younger brother Marshall in the management 
of the 3,200-acre farm. 

et, rail While Mr. Kirk, Sr., has practically retired from 
om ae active farm work and now operates a profitable grain 
spect; business in Scott City, his hobby is raising and judg- 
Ln ome ing fine cattle. This hobby is shared by Marshall, 18 
sengers years old, who for the past four years has been a 
livestock exhibitor and judge in 4-H Club fat stock 
aw competition. 
salioway 





a 
‘ 





Last year Marshall placed second with an Angus 
calf at the Denver Western National Live Stock 
Show, and this year is fattening his Black Angus, 
Doc, for a grand championship in that exhibition in 
January, 1940. 

Naturally power work plays a large part in the 
successful operation of the Kirk property, and Mr 
Kirk and his sons have turned to Standard Tractor 
Fuel and other Standard Oil products, such as Iso- 
Vis Motor Oil, to insure the greatest economy in their 
mechanical work. 

Standard Tractor Fuel, they declare, does much 
more work for less money and does not smoke, knock 
under load, or form harmful carbon. 


Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota 





(Ask “Stan,” your neighborhood Standard Oil agent, 
HOW YOU CAN LOWER YOUR LUBRICATION 
COSTS WITH STANDARD’S MOTOR OILS 


























































Introducing Marshall Kirk and his father, J. E. Kirk 
of Scott County, Kansas, who are noted for raising 
and judging livestock. 


Among the Kirk’s Show Stock is this Black Angus calf 





owned by Marshall Kirk and now being fattened to ” 
win a grand championship in 1940. 


A Prominent Power Farmer is Bob Kirk, one of four 
sons of J. E. Kirk and co-operator with his brothers of 
the 3,200-acre family farm in Scott County, Kansas. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


t 
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Stormproof Coleman Lantern 


FLOODLIGHTS 
100-FT. CIRCLE 


As Low As 


wre $395 
Brilliant Light So Bright i 
You Can Read Newspaper 50 Feet Away! 


Powerful Coleman lantern floodlights 
100-ft. circle. Gives fine white light so 
bright you easily read newsprint 50 feet 
away. Guarante+s you steady, wind- 
proof, rain-proof, safe light wherever 
you are, whatever you are doing. 

Instant lighting. Safety-sealed fuel— 
can’t spill. Self-cleaning, long-life gen- 
erators. Kerosene, gasoline models. 30 
hours of light for a dime. Twin mantle 
model No. 220B illustrated. Model No. 
243A at $3.95 is lowest priced Coleman 
Lantern in history!—a real buy! 

See your local Coleman dealer. 
us for literature. 


Write 


ew Coleman 
Day-LiTE Lamp 
nly. 


antle 


Beautifl niant 


t 80 like day- 


Twin 
model. 
shade ant 
eteady ligh 
light Wit 
colors Foci safety. 


a dealer. 


FREE! Write our nearest office for illustrated literature 
on Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. Addr. Dept. SF-104. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif. (104) 





Quick Relief 
Saves Horse 
for Next Day’s 
Seeding... 


Puffy knees mean time 

lost during the busy 

planting season. You 

must give your horse 

quick relief if you want 

to use him next day. 

Absorbine’s action goes Absorbine does this. It 
direct to sore area == sends an increased blood 
supply to the sore mus- 

cle area where puffiness shows. And the blood 

carries off the congestion quickly. Use Absorbine 
before and after the day’s work. Will not blister, 

Used by farmers for over 40 years! $2.50 a 
bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE— 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and pains, use Absorbine Jr. 
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By E. T. Meredith, Jr. 


THERE is little that you or I can add 
to what has already been said about the 
tragedy of war, for we know from expe- 
rience what war can and will do. 

From every editorial page, from our 
political and industrial leaders, and 
from each true American citizen comes 
a plea for peace and sanity in the Europe 
of today. Thru one of the few uncen- 
sored presses in the world, we are in- 
formed of all the facts of the war, and 
we know that our job now is to remain 
neutral and out of the conflict. 

The duty of this country lies in pro- 
viding and protecting our own people— 
not the people of other countries. Much 
as we may pity them—these unfortu- 
nates who have been thrown into a mad 
and senseless war—we cannot, and must 
not, allow ourselves to be drawn into 
the slaughter. 

I know you join me in the hope that 
the prayers for peace and sanity will be 
answered. 


ee Sat, 


lr IS a pleasure for us to send congrat- 
ulations and a check for $5 to Mrs. 
Grant E. Lage, Route 2, Florence Sta- 
tion, Omaha, Nebraska, for sending in 
the best letter on 
waste on my farm,” the contest an- 
nounced in the August column. A check 
for $1 and also our congratulations to 
Chapman Dogan, Route 3, Hudson, 
Ohio; S. G. Lasley, Route 3, Lancaster, 
Missouri; Paul D. "Hebbert, Polk, Mis. 
sour; Mrs. Alfred Pavey, Rising Sun, 
Indiana; and James Henderson, Route 
I, Coin, lowa. 


“the elimination of 


I think all of you would benefit 
reading Mrs. Lage’s outline of the wast 
elimination program that her family has 
adopted. It provides food for thought: 


. The co-operation of the entire fami! 

. The accurate record of income and 
expenses. 

. The observance of the fact that the 
best-quality product usually is the 
cheapest in the end. 

. The adoption of a cash basis—pay as 
one buys—f at all possible. 

. The prompt treatment of obnoxious 
weeds and destructive insects. 

. The constant culling of all livestock 
and poultry. 

. The vaccination of all livestock to 
safeguard against disease. 

3. The practice of sanitation and clea: 
liness in every barn. 

. Constant action to prevent erosion 
and the formation of ditches. 

. The recognition of the fact that a 
small repair bill often saves a larg: 
one. 


We might add to this list the impor 
tance of personal health and the prote« 
tion against accidents on the farm. Safe 
guarding your health and the guarding 
against accidents will save you man 
dollars as well as result in a longer, haj 
pier, richer life. Certainly such a goal 
worth the effort! 

I again want to thank all of you wh 
took the time to write me. If we can ever 
be of assistance to you in any way 
helping overcome the problems of waste, 
feel free to call on our Farm and Hor 
Service Bureau at any time. 


This symbol of service is worn by the 350 Successful Farming representatives 
who ride the rural routes. These men have more than subscriptions to sell. 
They are sent out to show you how our Farm and Home Service Bureau can 
and will help you with the solutions to any problems you may have in the management 
of your home or farm. When one of these men calls at your home, submit your problems 
to him, and he will gladly give, or gladly get, you a dependable, authoritative answer. 
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Announcing 


the 1940 


32.66 Miles Per Galion in 
1000-Mile Test 
Running at a constant 29.98-mile 
speed, on Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah. 
Car equipped with overdrive and 
optional rear axle ratio. You can get 
an identical car from any Hudson 
dealer, and even in “‘stop-and-go” driv- 


MOST AMAZING LOWEST 
RICED CAR EVER 


(Si. 
ECONOMY WINNE n\ PY  enpurance WINNER 









fit | : 
wast car ever built? way, because of Center-Point Steer- + 
ly has You'll find it a winner, too, in ing (another high-priced car 
ought: beauty and luxury... and in all- feature), and Hudson’s Patented 
around roominess for both pas- § Auto-Poise Control. . 
Eeey. sengers and baggage. RIDE and DRIVE ... today... 
—_. You'll enjoy the smoothest, most at the nearest Hudson showroom. 
at the * 
is the 
os THE CAR TO SEE with the **OTHER THREE*’ 
JaY aS 
- AMERICA'S SAFEST CARS 
yx10US ARE NOW AMERICA'S SMARTEST 
‘stock 
ck to 
slean- 
‘osion 
hat a 
large 
npor 
‘ote 
Safe- 
rding | 
h. n Car shown is new 1940 Hudson Six De Luxe Touring Sedan, $806+, delivered in Detroit, equipped to drive ) 
ay 
pal is Patented Double-Safe Brakes... the improved Dash-Locking Safety Hood . . . tdelivered in Detroit, equipped to drive; 
only hydraulics with a separate re- hinged at the front and locking from including Federal taxes, not including state 
wh serve mechanical system that takes inside the cat to protect engine parts and local taxes, if any. Low time ge 
ever hold automatically from the same from theft. terms, with — — Pian. rices 
ae in foot pedal if ever needed. World’s New Sealed Beam Headlamps, beam indi- subject to change without aotice. 
aste, safest stopping! cator on dash, parking lamps on 
fon improved Airfoam Seat Cushions at small sides of hood. x 
extracost (standard in all higher priced New One-Piece Wider-Vision Rear Window, HUDSON ALSO PRESENTS 
Hudsons and in all Convertible curved to body contour, in all sedans; , ) 
models). new Cushion-Action Door Latches. 1940 WINNERS IN EVERY 
OTHER POPULAR PRICE 
atives NEW CLASS eee 
ot New Hudson Eight and Super- 
; - Six « New Country Clab Sedans 
men 
slems 
to. SUCCESSFUL FARMING, NOVEMBER, 1939 — SEE e _ PAGE 79 











HUDSON 


ing, which, of course, uses more gas, 
Hudson Six economy will amaze you. 





BUILT! 











20,000 Miles at Average Speed of 
70.5 Miles Per Hour 
81 new official records *! No stock car 
ever went so far so fast as this lowest 
priced Hudson Six. And endurance, 
so convincingly proved in this rack- 
ing “torture test,” means longer life, 
lower upkeep cost and higher resale 
value, 
* 68 Class D and 23 Unlimited Records certified 


by A.A.A. Contest Board. Car equipped with 
overdrive and optional rear axle ratio 















No other full-sized car ever proved 
such economy; no other at any price 
ever matched it in endurance. 


Is it any wonder that crowds 
from coast to coast have been 
prompt to hail this new Hudson Six 
as the most amazing lowest priced 





comfortable ride of your life— 
cushioned by the finest type of in- 
dependent front wheel coil spring- 
ing, never before used in a car 
costing less than $1400. 


And you’ll discover sureness and 
ease of handling new to the high- 

























NEW LOWER 
PRICES STARTING AT 
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“BALL-BAND RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
IS BETTER, SON..THAT’S WHY 
GRANDFATHER ALWAYS WORE IT.. 
THAT’S WHY I WEAR IT. .AND THAT’S 
WHY YOU’LL WANT TO” 





It's true that better Ball-Band rubber footwear has been the re- 
peated choice of many millions for three generations. It's true, too, 
that the famous Red Ball trade-mark has come to be the symbol of 
this satisfaction. But what's more important to you right today, is 
the fact that Ball-Band offers you, and every member of your 
; family, for this fall and winter, the finest appearing, the most 
comfortable, the best wearing rubber footwear you've ever seen. 
Plan right now to outfit the entire family correctly, comfortably 
and economically this year. See your Ball-Band dealer soon. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 489 WATER ST., MISHAWAKA, IND. 





BALL-BAND FOOTWEAR 
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Inca-Land 
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it in the early morning, the world see: 

to be on fire! Within the temple, am 

golden thrones and shrines, was a sacr¢ 
] 


fire which the beautiful maidens kept 
continually burning day and night. 






ALTHO treated as a friend whom t 
trusted, Pizarro, by treachery, captu: 
the Inca king, held him for ransom unt 
$17,500,000 in gold was brought, 
then went back on his promise and | 
the ruler todeath. Soon afterward, Pi: 
ro founded the city of Lima and m 
it his capital. 

Two visits to South America have « 
vinced me it is unfortunate that 
United States not only neglected but 
was hardly friendly to its neighboring 
continent, altho it is but a “ston 
throw” from our shores. We allowed th: 
English to control the railroads of A: 
gentina, the Germans to get the upper 
hand of the great coffee industry 
Brazil, the Italians to control the biggest 
banking interests of Peru; and toda) 
single Japanese has one cotton plant: 
tion containing 11,000 acres in Peru! 





B EFORE landing in Peru proper, it w 

be especially interesting to farmers t 
tell of a billion-dollar fertilizer industr 
on Peruvian islands near Callao, th 
port of Lima. In coming up from Chil 
by ship, I was attracted by great clouds 
of birds as we neared these islands. 
Sometimes the sun was almost darken« 

by them; and then I remembered about 
“guano.” 

For thousands of years these islands 
have been the breeding place of birds, 
seals, and other animals. Millions o! 
birds and water animals have lived and 
died there for ages, and their droppings 
as well as decaying bodies have built 
guano fields. On some islands the gray 
ish powder is yet from 40 to 80 feet 
thick. When Pizarro landed, the Incas 
had a great, organized industry here, 
and supplied the fertilizer to agricultur- 
ists of their kingdom far inland from the 
port. Districts of this deposit were al 
lotted to certain territories; the bound 
aries of each district were clearly de 
fined; and al! encroachments upon the 
rights of others were severely punished. 

Callao, headquarters of Peru’s guan 
industry, is but a 20-minute ride fron 
Lima and it now has about 70,000 popu 
lation. Of the 30 ports along the coast, 
Callao is by far the best; and yet if the 
sea is very rough, it is risky business t 
enter the harbor. 





On GOING bytrain to Lima, I wassur 
prised on every hand. The fences around 
the gardens and truck-patches were 
made of mud, my first introduction t 
the famous “‘mud fence” that used t 
be mentioned so often. Then, every- 
thing seemed so backward. Ground was 
being plowed with oxen hitched t 
wooden stick. Mud huts and houses of 
farmers were as bare of furniture as : 
chicken coop—and generally about as 
dirty. I could not understand how it was 
possible for people to live so near a cit 
and be so far behind the times. 

To see the peasants and gardeners 








among their banana, orange, and othe! 
tropical fruit trees, vegetables, and 
small patches of grain, was a sight never 
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to be forgotten. While this little ride from 
port to capital city made one think of 
back-country Egypt or Syria, the last 
few minutes brought a marvelous trans- 
formation; parts of Lima are as beautiful 
and clean- as any modern city. 

Lima is the only population center in 
Peru that can really boast the title of 
“city” —and the topmost flight of its 
census-taker’s fancy is hard put to claim 
over 300,000 inhabitants. New York 
City, in contrast, has 300,000 more 
people than live in all of Peru! 

To go along some of the streets watch- 
ing the people is as interesting as in old 
Jerusalem. Many of the houses are but 
two stories high and nearly all have 
some sort of balcony where the women 
sit watching the crowds below. Many of 
the houses have chicken coops on top; 
everyone seems to raise chickens. Some- 
one told me an old saying about chick- 
ens in Lima: that many a rooster 
hatches, grows up, and enters the min- 
stry without ever once having his foot 
on the ground! 


Fi )R hundreds of years Lima was called 
the City of the Kings. Founded by 
Pizarro in 1535, it is one of the oldest 
cities on the Western Hemisphere. It has 
passed thru about every era of romance 
and tragedy, struggle and excitement, 
of the history of the Americas. For ages 
its court was noted for splendor and 
gaiety that was seldom surpassed by 
the royalty of Europe. I must point out 
in passing that Lima’s San Marcos 
University was established in 1551, is 
the oldest university in either North or 
South America, and is still going strong! 

The Peruvians of today are great for 
sports; their bull ring is one of the larg- 
estin South America and they have splen- 
did race tracks and football stadia. 

Before leaving Peru, I want to men- 
tion some of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the interior. One of these is 
Peru’s mountain railways, some of 
which are a mile higher than the famous 
Marshall Pass in our Rockies. One of 
these roads in Peru goes up to the dizzy 
height of 15,865 feet above sea level. To 
reach this point, the train passes over 
41 bridges, one of which is 250 feet high; 
thru 60 tunnels, one of which is 15,665 
feet above the sea. It was built by Henry 
Meiggs of New York. 

More people are engaged in the pro- 
duction of cotton than any other one 
Peruvian industry. Sugar is also pro- 
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“Look! Rubber bands!” 





















... modern fuels,—both high octane 
gasolines and distillates, 


... higher engine speeds, compressions, 
and o peratt ng tem pera tures, — 


all these quickly coat the lower ends 
of spark plugs with a deposit which 
you seldom found a few years ago. It’s 
oxide coating. And it costs you money! 


You can't scrape oxide away. Yet it is 
even more important to get it al/ off 
than it was to remove the carbon in 
the old days. Here’s why: 


Oxide steals power and wastes gas 


When hot, oxide coating causes misfir- 
ing because it’s an electrical conductor. 
A plug which misses, wastes fuel, 
cuts engine power as much as 21%, 
and causes harder starting. 


More than 70,000 Registered 
AC Spark Plug Cleaning Sta- 
tions are doing business today 
so that you can get quick, 
thorough plug cleaning and re- 
gapping service. Each of these 
stations is equipped with the 
specially engineered AC Clean- 
ing Machine. The cost of AC 
cleaning service is only 5ca plug. 


THAT DATES BACK 
70 BC | Before Cleenie) 





Look for This Sign 


























Nowadays... 
Spark Plugs are cleaned 
by your AC Dealer 


in the 
AC CLEANING MACHINE 














Follow this Plan—for economy 


Have dirty spark plugs cleaned and re- 

gapped regularly. For cars and trucks, 
every 4,000 miles. For all other vehicles and 
engines,—at least twice a year. 


2) Keep a spare set of AC’s on hand to pre- 
vent the enforced idleness of the engine 
from which dirty plugs have been removed. 
Replace worn plugs regularly 
with new AC’s. For cars and 
trucks,— every 10,000 miles. For all 
other engines,—at least once a year. 


There’s no need to make a spe- 
cial trip to town to have plugs 
cleaned. Just take the dirty 
plugs along next time you go. 
Do this, and follow the above 
plan, and you'll get more gas 
economy and more power. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET — “Spork Plugs in Today's Engines” 
Full of pictures and practical hints on how to get the most value 
and use from yourspark plugs. Write to: Service Department, AC 
Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation, Flint, Mich. 


—for thirty years 


THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 
Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, -La Salle, Nash, Olds- 
mobile, and Pontiac motor cars; Chevrolet, Dia- 
mond-T, Federal, GMC, International, and White 


Trucks; Allis-Chalmers, Cletrac and International 
Harvester Tractors...these are some of the well- 
known cars, trucks, and tractors which use AC 
Quality Spark Plugs. Trust your spark plug re- 
quirements to the same brand of spark plugs which 
the leading, big-volume manufacturers select. 


Get a set—and Get the difference 





en 
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— itnever 
rinks too much! 








New Safety-Fill Construction in Willard “H-R’ Battery 
gives you and your car greater protection 


This newest Willard “powerhouse” will 
crank six cars at one time..That means it 
will give you quick positive starting in 
ANY weather! And when you put 
this “powerhouse” in your car, you know 
it will DELIVER its power! Its new 
Willard Safety-Fill construction guards 
against current losses from corroded 
cables, terminals and acid soaked wiring. 
Besides its tremendous reserve of power 
and its protection against overfilling by 
the newSafety-Fillconstruction the Willard 
“H-R” Battery has Thread Rubber Insu- 
lators between its plates to guard against 


Tke WILLARD 














short circuits and assure you of extra 
long battery life. 

See this new “H-R” Battery TODAY! 
It’s built to last 68% longer than the 
average of 100 other brands. It’s the 
battery your car really needs! 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Cleveland + Dallas «los Angeles * Toronto 





: STOPS 


( SAPETY- FILL Gass) 


prevents Sindiad 


















When ordinary battery cells are 
overfilled the excess electrolyte 
surges out through the vents in 








the filler caps. When blown onto 





















the wiring and exposed metal 
or fabric parts of the car, this 
acid spray may cause serious 
damage. Willard Safety-Fill 
prevents surging! 


prevents Blindfold Filling 





é 
Service men are virtually blind- 
folded when filling batteries so 
located that the level of the 
solution in each cell cannot be 
seen. And it may take only one 
overfilling to do untold damage. 


Willard Safety- Fill Batteries 
prevent overfilling. 


Boucle lo Cast 

















To fill the bat- 


unscrew SAFETY-FILL VENT, 


tery, 


Giler-cap ae eval. breather-chamber 
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forming air lock in 
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Remove cap from 

SAFETY-FILL vent 

and solution drops 
to correct level. 


Add water till visi- 

ble. Air lock con- 

trols amount that 
can be TT | 
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duced in large quantities. My last st 
on the way home from Lima was 
Aten, where 1,000 tons of sugar we: 
added to the cargo. Sugar, in fact, t: 
Peru’s list of exports, with the produ 
of her many mines ranking second. ( 
caine, hides and skins, rubber and ot! 
forest products, and wool also are take: 
in vast quantities from this southe 
treasury. 

So Inca-Land today is important 
both as a source of products Nort 
America needs and as the vast, st 
sparsely populated Montana regio: 
embracing some of the most’ gorge: 
mountain scenery and interesting ce 
ters of ancient civilization in the wor 
And it isn’t so far from your hon 
either; someday let’s try a good- will tour 
of our own! 


America Unlimited 


[| Continued from page 15 


tions has been checked.” 

You can here see the broad economi 
origin of the spending policy of the New 
Deal. Business had not been expanding 
the people’s purchasing power thru r 
duced prices. Thereupon the New Dea 
stepped in to expand that purchasing 
power thru the horrible method of g: 
ernmental gratuities. 


The Boundless American Market 


The biggest battle is not between th: 
New Deal and Business; it is between 
two philosophies of business. One group 
takes the existing American market and 
tries to wring the most out of it in profits 
and in wages; the other makes its prices 
a bid for an ever-growing American 
market. 

Let us take a look at its possible 
growth. 

Just about half of all families not on re 
lief have incomes of less than $1,250 a 
year—and half of these get less than $78 
a year. Here is our new economic horizon. 


America has always been lifting itself 


up from the bottom—pulling people up 
from the starvation level to the subsis 
tence level, from the subsistence level t 
the comfort level, and then above th« 
comfort level. True, it was done inci 
dentally. People bought and sold, and 
money circulated, and for millions the 
standard of living rose under the influ 
ence of all the five ways toward wealth 
that I have mentioned. Now, with onl; 
one way toward wealth surviving, th¢ 
raising of the standard of living must 
cease to be a by-product of Business. It 
must become its evangelistic mission. 


A 10-Year Plan for Business 


American Business could have a 1 
Year Plan. I suggest one. 

“We herewith declare that in the 
course of the next 10 years, by researc! 
toward four objectives—better products, 
better management, a more contented 
and more effective labor force, and bet 
ter marketing—we will sell at prices that 
will add the equivalent of two dollars a 
day of income to every American fami! 
now earning less than $1,250 a year.’ 

Dr. Isador Lubin of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has calculated precise! 
what would happen if each of 5,000,000 
wage-earning families now under $1,25 
a year could get two dollars more a d: 
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per family—based on exhaustive studies 
of wage-earners’ budgets, and what hap- 
pens when the worker does get a raise. 

They would spend, each year: 

$213,000,000 more on fuel and light 
and refrigerators. (Forty-seven million 
for the refrigerator industry.) 

$224,000,000 more on household fur- 
niture. 

$385,000,000 more on motor cars and 
other transportation. 

$208,000,000 more on medical and 

ntal services. 

$234,000,000 more on. recreation. 
(Forty-five million for the movies.) 

$73,000,000 more on “‘personal care”’: 
cosmetics, toilet preparations, and the 
$416,000,000 more on clothes; and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, wide-awake unions, should 
take notice, 

$613,000,000 more on housing. 

{nd $800,000,000 more on food. That 

almost exactly what the Federal Treas- 

is NOW paying out to our farmers in 

subsidies. If everybody ate as much— 
nd as many different sorts of things— 

the eaters in our surtax-income brack- 
ets, there would be no farm acreage 
surplus. The Department of Agriculture 
nd the National Resources Committee 








have proved that. 
{nd what would be the total of new 
sales, according to Dr. Lubin’s figures, 
all industries? More than $3,000,- 
000 for those 5,000,000 families 
ne. 


“We've Just Begun” 


But Dr. Lubin’s assumption is that 
we do it by raising the wages of those 
9,000 families. Suppose, however, 
it we do it by reducing prices to 
|! families. Then we give the benefits 
t merely to a fraction of the popula- 
tion, but to all. There are 30,000,000 
families in the United States. If we 
could increase the purchasing power of 
each by two dollars a day, we should be 
enabling them to buy all that they are 
ing now and have $20,000,000,000 a 
ear left for buying additional things 
/ for putting men to work to produce 

e things. 
Doctor Lubin says: “The new Ameri- 
business frontier is in more food, 
re shelter, more clothes, more light, 
re health, more education, more play, 
that large segment of our population 
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‘That traveling salesman can't rest 
in anything but an upper berth’’ 
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eT plow 2 inches deeper. o° 
USE 31% LESS FUEL 


with high compression” 











“We would never return to the old 


— 


says M. L. Pace, of 
Owego, N. Y., who 
also filled 21 silos at 
a cash profit last year 
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compression type of tractor,” says 


Mr. Pace, shown here with his new high compression Massey-Harris 101. 


MAGINE PLOWING eight inches 
deep and using less than a gallon 
and a half of fuel per acre... filling 
silos with corn and using 1.2 gallons 


of fuel per hour! 


That’s the kind of performance O. L. 
Pace and Son of Owego, N. Y., are get- 
ting from their new high compression 
Massey-Harris 101 tractor, mounted on 
rubber and burning regular-grade gas- 
oline. Compared with their former low 
compression tractor, designed to burn 
all fuels, this performance represents 
a 31% fuel saving in plowing, a 52% 
saving in silo filling. 


Here’s what M. L. Pace says: “To give 
an example of how the new tractor 
works, we plowed 1514 acres of loam 
ground about eight inches deep in 11 
hours on 22 gallons of regular-grade 
gasoline. The old low compression 
tractor used 32 gallons for the same 
job and we plowed only 6 inches deep. 


“Also, we do our own farming so 
much faster that we now have time to 
use our new tractor to bring in addi- 
tional revenue from outside work. Dur- 


ing silo filling time last fall, we filled 
21 silos with corn. That cash income 
made the difference between profit and 
loss on our farm last year. In 145 hours 
of filling, besides many moves, the high 
compression tractor used 174 gallons 
of gasoline—about 1.2 gallons per hour. 
The old low compression tractor used 
2% gallons of fuel per hour for the 
same work.” 


You can do more work faster and save on 
fuel with a high compression tractor. Here's 
how most low compression tractors can 
be changed over to high compression: 
Install “altitude” pistons or a high com- 
pression cylinder head. Change the 
manifold setting or the manifold to the 
“cold” gasoline type and use “cold” 
type spark plugs. Use regular-grade gas- 
oline (containing tetraethyl lead). 

When you buy a new tractor, be sure 
the engine is of the high compression 
type designed to give you extra power 
and economy when using regular-grade 
gasoline. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y., 
manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used 
by oil companies to improve gasoline. 


THIS MONDAY NIGHT... Tune in “Tune-up Time,” featuring Andre Kostelanetz, Tony Martin, Kay Thomp- 
son. Columbia Broadcasting System, 8 P.M.,E.S.T.; 7 P.M., C.S.T.—10 P.M., M.S.T.; 9 P.M., P.S.T. 
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FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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WASH ‘EM, MARY 
—THEY'LL SHRINK FF 
LIKE THE PAIR | 

HAVE ON IF YOU DO! 

















 SANFORIZED- SHRUNK“! 
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THIS PAIR WONT, SILLY! 
| MADE SURE THEY 
WERE LABELED 








Work Clothes Behave In 
the Wash Tub Now! 


ORK SUITS and overalls used to 

be the world’s champion shrink- 
ers. Every trip to the wash tub left them 
smaller, tighter, more uncomfortable. 


But Sanforizing ended that... and 
gave birth to a better kind of work 
clothes. 


The Sanforized-Shrunk process now 
removes shrinkage before the cloth is 
cut. By Government standard test, 
there’s not more than 1 % fabric shrink- 
age left! The garments then can be made 
in correct size and proper fit without 
having to allow for further shrinkage. 

Buy Sanforized-Shrunk work suits 
and overalls in your proper size. Wash- 
ing after washing won’t change their 
fit. They’ll never develop uncomfort- 


To be sure of permanent fi 


5 ANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


able tightness or binding. Remember, 
too, that a work suit lasts longer if it’s 
not strained by tightness! 


ALL MAKES of work suits and over- 
alls are not yet Sanforized-Shrunk. But 
all GRADES are—from the lowest-priced 
to the highest. No matter what grade 
you buy, be sure it bears the Sanfor- 
ized-Shrunk label! 


Children’s overalls, play 


ran : , 

/ tea suits won't be outgrown so 
\\ys) . na x ee a 7 

b . fast if Sanforized-Shrunk! 


For Sanforizing ends shrink- 
age trouble in all cotton, lin- 
en, or spun rayon articles. 


Slip-covers & Draperies 
Men's Shirts & Slacks * Men's Pajamas & Shorts 
Women’s Dresses * Nurses’ Uniforms 
Flannelette Sleeping Garments 







t, look for the words 





which does not today have a sufficienc 
of those things.” 

Business people, tho, might think 
Doctor Lubin a New Dealer. So I tur 
to Bruce Barton, advertising magnat 
and Republican Congressman. He s 

“Nothing is finished in America. \\ 
do a lot of advertising of toothpast 
but only 25 percent of the people brus 
their teeth. One home in four has 
bathtub. The consumption of hats | 
men is half a hat per year. Millions of 
homes are not wired. Of those that ar 
only half have electric refrigerators. Air 
conditioning hasn’t really started. \ 
still have more illiterates than we hay 
college graduates. Nothing is finishe 
We’ve just begun. I’d like to hear on 
more good Fourth-of-July oration.”’ 

And why not? We today need a big 
dose of economic patriotism. We nee 
the spirit that can put Business an 
Labor and Agriculture and Government 
together. They must go up together 
these times or they will all go dow 
separately into their respective sorts ot 
bankruptcy. What is ahead of us 
either collapse in compartments or 
joint social crusade. 


Let’s Make These Resolutions 





As in all crusades, everybody must 
give up something and everybody must 
take a vow. Perhaps as follows: 

Government: “I will give up thinking 
that I can increase purchasing power 
by taking a dollar from somebody an 
handing it to somebody else. I w 
master the idea that purchasing power 
can be created only by a full flow of 
commodities and services. My job is t 
remove all obstacles to that flow. This 
I will do as I never have done it before. 

Business: “1 will stop calling it perse 
cution of Business whenever Gover: 
ment tries to cleanse the business wor! 
of work-checking and wealth-checking 
practices. I will welcome every contr 
bution to the fuller and freer flow of 
goods. I led that process in the days 
gone by. I will lead it again.” 

Labor: “I will stop imitating th 
worst features of Capital. I will stoy 
trying just to scrape off my slice from 
the existing lump of wealth. I will rea 
ize that I, too, have to help make that 
lump bigger. I will discipline the milk 
wagon labor leader who said the other 
day that he wanted more wages a 
cared nothing about the price of milk 
I will sit down with Capital and Agric 
ture to help make all prices right and 
all markets bigger.” 

Agriculture: “Who started this ‘pros 
perity by scarcity’? I didn’t. I took 
from businessmen who discharged e1 
ployees and reduced output and kept 
prices up at 85 and go while mine wer 
going down to 60. I took it from trad 
unionists who work a few hours a d: 
for 10 dollars while I am lucky if | 
working all day long I make three. If 
Capital and Labor will throw in their 
present cards, I'll throw in mine, t 
I'll see if I can’t devise an agricultur 
marketing scheme for giving me m 
for doing more instead of giving 
more for doing less. I couldn’t m¢ 
alone but I could go along in compan 

Once these vows were taken, I won 
build tunnels in Washington betwee! 
the Agriculture Department Building 
and the Commerce Building and _ the 
Labor Department Building; and where 
those tunnels intersected I would re 
“The Department of All-American 
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Work and Wealth.”” And I would try 
ht think to get Mr. Thurman Arnold to reassure 
90 I turf all present at the dedication of the 
Magnatd building by saying again: 

He says “The Sherman Anti-Trust Law for- 
rica. Wd bids agreements in restraint of trade. It 
othpastd does not forbid agreements in promotion 
le brusif of trade. Go ahead and agree all you 


r has nol like if only you agree toward expansion. 
hats byl There is nothing that this country more 
NS OF our’ needs in many industries than a simul- 
that arell pancous price drop.” 

rors. Air 

ted. VW, The Vital Need of Unity 

we have 

finished Whereupon the President, whoever 
lear one he may be, might be good enough to 
jon.” appoint a Secretary of Work and Wealth, 
od a big to represent in his Cabinet for the first 





Ve needff time the totality of American economic 
€ss and endeavor; and the new Secretary might 
ernment 


Say: 


ether ir ‘“‘We are not met here today to devise 
oO down any system of coercive national eco- 
sorts off nomic planning. We do not need unity 
f us isf of arbitrary command. What we do 
ts or aff need is unity of free will. 


“We have tried combat between in- 
dustries. Every industry, under its 
NRA code, was out for itself. Wages 
y must®™ rose. Prices rose even faster. Production 
ly must went down. NRA was not killed by the 

aS Supreme Court. It had already killed 
hinking B itself. 





ns 


power “We are here today to reverse that 
dy anc NRA principle. We are here to see if 
I wi we can concertedly increase production 
power @ and concertedly move prices down as 
flow of eficiency goes up. Nobody can do it to 
rb is tof the maximum all by himself. We have 

This to do it all together. And we had better 
efore. do it, while we can, as free men. 
| perse “Free men can do it much better than 
prcte men unfree. We seek here simply all 
s work your individual wills lifted into a nation- 
ecking # al will and into a national consciousness 
contri-@ of the everlasting moral and economic 
How of # truth that you take out only what you 


e days put in and that the way to get is to 
give. We are going to give work and 











ge the price. And we are going to get wealth 
I stoy and employment—and more wealth. 
© from “In a word, we here pronounce the 
I real death of that monster which we have 
© that created by our own internal conflicts: 
milk {America in economic civil war, America 
other § blocked, America stopped. And we here 
ean restore America Unlimited.” 
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rear “No ca this time, boys. A 
ric passenger insists on having 


his Pullman window opened!” 
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TOUGH on Oil-Pumping 
GsNTLE on Cylinder Walls 


®The piston ring you want is the one that not only stops 


oil-pumping, but also gives long, efficient life — and reduces 


cylinder wear to a minimum. That ring is Steel-Vent. 


Play safe— get Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. 


Any good mechanic can install them. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's 


Steel-Vent reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO., HASTINGS, MICH. « TORONTO AND WINNIPEG 


ASTINGS 





STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


Step Of Camping. 


TRAC i RS TRUCK S 
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rs THE SENSATIONAL NEW 
ONTIAC’S NEW SPECIAL SIX has a dual 
appeal to the progressive farm homes 
of America—to the husband’s good busi- 


ness judgment, to his wife’s desire for a 
smart, attractive means of transportation. 


Despite its extremely low price, it looks and 


834’’ longer 
4’’ wider 






4’ lower 
87-Horsepower 


18 to 24 miles 
per gallon 


60 advancements 
including 
Sealed-Beam 
Headlamps 
and 
Super- Safe 
Hi-Test 
Safety Glass 











PONTIAC’S 1940 LINE 
Is COMPLETE 


acts like anything but a low-priced car. It’s bi tp ty cree 
long, low and beautiful. It’s richly ap- THE DELUXE SIX—2 sedans, 
pointed and harmoniously upholstered. Yet 2 coupes and cabriolet. 

. . + . amd d: ’ 
for all its eye appeal, this big beauty is a 73% DELUXE EIGHT —? sedans 


marvel on the road. You never drove behind 
an engine so sweet, so smooth, so packed 
with pep and power. And as for over-all 
economy and long life—well, Pontiac’s 
great record speaks for itself! With every 
basic engineering feature of the highest-priced 
Pontiac, this low-priced Silver Streak will 
make you mighty proud and keep you 
mighty happy. Better buy it today! 


THE TORPEDO EIGHT — 4-door 
seaan and coupe. 


ca’s 
«2 Fin, 
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An outstanding Hampshire ram 


BREED NEWS 


Firty Years of Hampshires. On the | 

of November, 50 years ago, the Han 
shire-Down Sheep Breeders Associat 
was organized in Chicago with 12 ch: 
ter members. The first flock book w 
published in 1890 and contained t 
pedigrees of 739 Hampshires which had 
been recorded in the new Associatio: 

Today, there are more than 468, 
pedigrees on the records of the Amer 
can Hampshire Sheep Association (th: 
name was changed in 1906), carried 
36 volumes of printed record books. 
Membership of the Association is in 47 
states, Alaska, England, and Cana 
and for several years past has been 
creasing at the rate of more than 2 
per year. 

The American Hampshire Sheep As 
sociation today is on a sound financ 
basis, well managed by a board of activ: 
breeders. That there are more Ham) 
shires in the United States, by a wide 
margin, than any other mutton breed 
sheep indicates that the Association h 
done its work well. 


Artificial Breeding Association. Reassur 
were New York cattle-breeders, once 
skeptical of the efficacy of artificial 
semination, when Sunrise Pioneer Lass, 
a g7-pound Holstein heifer, arrived at 
the Seneca County farm of Charles 
Bates. Born at sunrise, Sunrise Pionee: 
Lass was the first calf to be produced b 
artificial insemination in the Pioneer: 
Co-operative Dairy-Cattle-Breeding As- 
sociation, New York’s first artificial 
semination association. 

Neighbors came from miles around t 
see the newborn, but the proud sire was 
far away from the blessed event; in fact 





Sunrise Pioneer Lass 
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he knew nothing whatsoever about it! 

Dairymen in the six counties of Tomp- 
kins, Cortland, Tioga, Broome, Cayuga, 
and Seneca, are members of the arti- 
ficial breeding association which was 
organized in September, 1938. The as- 
sociation has three Holstein bulls in 
service, all proved sires; and is now con- 
templating the addition of Guernsey 
sires, provided 500 cows can be obtained. 


Hybrid-Beef Tests. Comparisons of pure- 
bred and crossbred beef cattle to de- 
termine the effect of crossbreeding in 
producing hybrid vigor are now being 
made by the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, according to F. C. Daugherty, 
assistant animal husbandman. Success- 
ful crossing of some breeds of animals 
ind poultry to produce hybrid vigor led 
the experiment station to begin this 
work in 1935. 

The results so far indicate that cross- 
breds may make faster gains; but this 
may be attributed to the selection of the 
original breeding stock from the stand- 
point of type and breed standards, ac- 
cording to Daugherty. He adds that 
larger numbers of animals and back- 
cross breeding may make more definite 
conclusions possible. Purebred herds of 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen Angus are be- 
ng used in the crossbreeding work. 


Effect of War on Horse Sales. “Wars al- 
ways have called for horses and mules 
as well as men,” according to Wayne 
Dinsmore, Secretary of the Horse and 
Mule Association of America. ““Germany 
has been building up reserves of horses 
and mules for the past three years by 
heavy purchases from near-by nations. 
Immediate army needs in France and 
Great Britain have been filled by draft- 
ing horses from agriculture, as the crop 
season is about over. 

“Supplies of horses and mules. in 
Furopean neutral nations are limited 
ind most of them not readily available 
from a transport standpoint. America 
has plenty, easily transported, so it is 
probable that most of what purchases 
are made will be made in Canada and 
the United States. 

‘‘No one knows when or how many 
animals will be exported during this 
war, but judging from past history, 
they will be needed if the war lasts long, 
for airplanes have made it possible to 
destroy roads, forcing armies to traverse 
fields) When roads are impassable and 
mud comes—and come it will—horses 
ind mules will be needed.” 


























“Bill’s got a bullheaded streak on!” 











































Count on your telephone 

in a pinch | 
One of your cows is sick. You turn to { 
your telephone to call aid. 


Bell Telephone service is reliable 


a 


for two reasons. The people who pro- 
vide it are capable. The equipment is 
well made. This is Western Electric’s 
responsibility. 


At your command is a vast plant— 
underground, overhead and in central 
offices—which responds so smoothly 
that you take it for granted. 


It does so because into the produc- 
tion of the 43,000 different items en- 
tering into this plant have gone careful Here is an unusual inspection, one 


thought and skilled workmanship. of many in telephone making. The 
operator has taken an X-ray picture 


% l ae . - . « %~ > 
That’s been Western Electric pee of a telephone, to make sure its 








tice for 57 years of telephone making. “innards” are all right. 


Western Electric 


... made your BELL TELEPHONE 
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SHELL HORSEHIDES” 


ROBABLY a million or more work 

shoe wearers will read this ad and ex- 
claim, ‘“That’s exactly the way I feel! And 
I still say ‘PHOOEY on foot-wrecking 
work shoes’ as long as I can get WOL- 
VERINES!”’ The whole truth is that amaz- 
ing WOLVERINE Shell HORSEHIDES 
are moccasin-soft the day you put them 
on! Flexible and yielding as bamboo. Kind 
and gentle—yet tough as nails when it 
comes to wear. 

See for yourself what a tremendous dif- 
ference WOLVERINE Shell HORSE- 
HIDES can make in foot comfort on the 
job! Off the job too, because slipper-soft, 
flexible WOLVERINES leave your feet 
ready to dance at the end of a long, hard 

dealers display 


WOL TGR it on their doors 


PEs or inshow windows. 


FREE 


WOLVERINE Shoe Grease! Water- 
proofs, preserves work shoes. Yours for 
doing this: Fill in coupon. Hand it to 
your WOLVERINE dealer. Try on or 
examine WOLVERINE Shell Horsehide 


Look for this sign. | 
WOLVERINE 


work shoes. You'll get the Shoe Grease << ’ 


FREE! If you don’t know where to find 
your WOLVERINE dealer, write us. 
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day. Due to the secret tanning process 
known only to WOLVERINE, tough, long- 
wearing Wolverine SHELL Horsehides can 
be soaked all day, yet dry out glove-soft 
for the next day’s work. 

Go to your WOLVERINE dealer and 
ask to try on a pair of WOLVERINE 
Shell Horsehides. You’ll be stepping into 
the world’s most comfortable work shoe 
and one that saves you money besides. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. R-180 Rockford, Michigan 


INE 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


DEALERS: Over 25,000 WOLVERINE dealers 
are firmly established as ‘WORK SHOE HEAD- 
QUARTERS.” Write for complete details of 
NEW dealer plan. 
ss 
TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: 


The bearer is entitled to a generous size 
can of WOLVERINE Shoe Grease, FREE 
of cost, according to the conditions stated 
in our advertising. 


Name 

Address (R.F.D. 
Town 

Dealer’s Name 
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Best Dairyman 


| Continued from page 1/ 


Two of the heifers went to Zimmer: 
where they more than paid their 
Other co-operating farmers did not fing 
dairying entirely to their liking. H 
bought their stock. 

“I kept complete records,” he told 
“The results were so encouraging that 
decided to expand my herd. By 1925 | 
had 20 head. Every cow was a good pr 
ducer, but the butterfat percentage w; 
low. However, that didn’t matter ther 
as all bulk milk brought the same pric 


AFTER joining the cow-testing as; 
ciation, Zimmerman began to weed « 
individuals producing milk low in but 
terfat, replacing them with more desir 
able stock. He likes to have com; 
information on a cow before he buys her 
Records are studied religiously. If poss 
ble, he tries to. be on hand at milkir 
time and milk the cow he proposes t 
buy. Zimmerman doesn’t do all the bu 
ing personally, but, during busy seasons 
turns the job over to his wife. “‘She do 
a good job of it, too,” he grinned. 

That his early purchases were w 
made is brought out by the fact that th 
average butterfat production for th 
first year in cow-testing work was 52 
pounds. The herd average dropped som: 
what during later years, but at no time 
did it go below 443 pounds of butterfat 
His average for the year ending Marc 
I, 1934, was again at the s500-pour 
mark and since then it has never droppe 
below that figure. 

Zimmerman’s cattle have been profit 
able. Take last year for example: Th 
records of the association show that 
milk-production per cow averaged 16, 
795 pounds, The average butterfat per 
centage was 3.62. The value of the milk 
produced per cow was $473.86. The 
total cost of feed per cow, including 
grain, pasture, and roughage, was $1 36 
13, leaving $337.73 to cover labor, pa 
ments on investment, and other ex 
penses. The returns for each dollar’s 
worth of feed amounted to $3.48. It cost 
81 cents to produce 100 pounds of milk 
or 22 cents for a pound of butterfat. 


Goop cattle are available,” says 
Zimmerman, “if you look hard enough 
Sometimes the price seems high, but 
actually it may not be. I always check 
production records and consider cond 
tions under which the animals ar 
kept.”” Evidently his method is sound 
One of the 1938 cows that helped estab 
lish the butterfat record for Penns 
vania was purchased for $200. Her r 
turns for the year, above feed costs, 
totaled $385! 

All cattle in the present herd are regis 
tered Holstein-Friesians. The last tw 
bulls used have been bred on the farm 
and are proved for transmitting ability. 
Many of the bulls he raises go to breed 
ing herds and several are in bull ass 
ciations. 

Dekol Potentate Spinker, dam of the 
present herd bull, has a lifetime record 
of 91,084 pounds of milk and 3,784 
pounds of butterfat for six lactatio! 
periods. During the time this record was 
made, milkings were twice daily. Be 
cause she was the first cow in the herd 
to be a high-producer and at the same 
time have a high butterfat test, Zimmer 











man decided to save a bull from her. 
Full sisters from the Zimmerman herd 





























page 1 made the top production records in the 
state for 1937 and 1938. Milked twice 

imermar daily, Pansy Segis Ormsby Princess pro- 

heir wa duced 17,382 pounds of milk, or 641 

1 not fir pounds of butterfat, in 1937. Her sister, 

king. H@ Ormsby Pansy Lady Segis, produced 
22,143 pounds of milk, or 838 pounds of 

> told m butterfat, in 323 days to establish the 

ng that] 1938 top. 

ry 1925 | Zimmerman feeds his cattle according 

Zood pri to the recommendation of dairy special- 

tage wag ists at the Pennsylvania State College. 

ter then “I always try to use the cheapest feeds 

1e price available. For that reason, I do my own 

! mixing. I know then exactly what mate- 

INg ass rials go into the mixture, and if I wish 

weed ou’ to make any changes, I candoso easily.” 

y in but. Bluegrass provides summer pasture. 

we desir The pastures are rotated and regular 

completa applications of lime and fertilizer keep 

>uys her them in a high state of productiveness. 

If Poss Altho his pastures are among the best, 

a "af «pasture grasses, no matter how good 

opah they are, will not keep up production 

a Zimmerman has found. For this reason, 

> sagem hay, grain, and silage are fed all year. 

ot The farm is not too well adapted to 

exit - the growth of alfalfa, but the 30 acres 

ese oh that Zimmerman usually has in this crop 

for th generally provide enough hay to meet 

ie onl his requirements. Some grain is grown, 

ov vale but it is not fed on the farm if it will 

yom bring more as a cash crop. _ 

ober The Zimmerman farm of 103 acres 

» Mard has been in the family for 45 years. 

D-pound Originally, it was a poor tenant farm. 

deoppel Altho fertility was fair, it had been poor- 
ly managed. Since dairy cattle have pro- 

b profit vided the main enterprise, soil fertility 

le: The has been greatly improved. Three cut- 

Be ches tings of alfalfa are always removed and 

ned 16, corn yields are considerably above the 

fat per. community average. ; ; 

a att _ Zimmerman has changed his youthful 

6. The ideas that dairying wasn’t a good busi- 

iiidins ness. He likes it now. He encouraged his 

1s $16. son, Joe, to attend Pennsylvania State 

or, pay. College. Joe was graduated from the 

cae ex. dairy-production course a year ago, and 

Aidlar’s now is back home on the farm helping 

a Dad. Joe’s sister isa Penn State student. 

of milk. Speaking to Zimmerman, one might 

wy be misled into believing, by the casual- 
ness and matter-of-factness of his state- 

Rh cos ments, that managing a herd so that it 

snough. produces more than 600 pounds of but- 

rh, but terfat per cow is a simple matter. Maybe 

3s check it is, his way! 
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Yes, Fido’s been dissatisfied here ever 
since | took him thru the California big trees” 
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USUALLY GETS ’ROUND TO THIS 


MONEY SAVING OIL 


that is NOW 


INSULATED 


against oil’s worst 
enemy... HEAT 


It’s smart operating to figure your sav- 
ings not on first costs but on final costs 
and upkeep. And that’s how farmers every- 
where have proved Insulated Texaco Mo- 
tor Oil is actually a long run money-saver. 


Made from a specially selected crude, 
this oil is Fur-fur-al refined (Fur-fur-al 
is the amazing new purifier, made from 
farm crops, that refines out harmful non- 
lubricating elements that waste oil). And 
— now this fine oil is Insulated! Protected 
against the harmful, high oil temperatures 
that modern engines develop. 


Get quick starts. Work more acres and 
hours between drains. Keep rings free, 
plugs clean and dirty carbon out of your 
engine. Use Insulated Texaco Motor Oil 
in your tractors, cars, trucks... and save! 
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YOU CAN’T GET 





'EXaco 
A BETTER OIL grog 
AT 25¢ em, 


In 1 and 5 quart cans —_ 


25c a quart. Less in 

this useful 5 gal. Porpail. After the oil 
is used you have a sturdy utility pail— 
good for years of service. 


Save! See Your Texaco Dealer 
or have the Big RED Truck stop by 


Your Texaco Dealer or the Tex- 
aco Tank Truck Salesman will 
help you with your lubricating 
problems and tell you. more 
about MARFAK; THUBAN for 
smoother, easier-shifting gears; 
Extreme Pressure Lubricant; 
Chassis Lubricant; Motor Cup 
Grease; Water Pump Grease; 
Home Lubricant; Texaco Crys- 
talite ...and the famous Fire- 


Chief and SKY CHIEF Gasolines. 













Texato Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment 


—Every Wed. Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P. S, T. 














-LECTRIC STARTING, LIGHTING, IGNITION 
AND BATTERIES FOR FARM TRACTORS 















































Convenience that pays its way 


The tractor that’s Delco-Remy equipped brings 
ih you home less tired and with more work done. 
For this equipment gives you all the time- and 
energy-saving convenience you get from the 
é electrical system of the modern motor car. It 
‘ helps pay for itself, too. With no need for hand 
cranking, you save fuel by turning off the engine 
when you stop. Any boy who can drive a car can 
run a Delco-Remy equipped actor. Electric 
lights make you independent of daylight on rush 
jobs. Consider this too: Delco-Remy tractorequip- 
ment is better—more dependable—because it 
is backed by more than 25 years of leadership 
in building the finest automotive electrical 
units. Be sure your next tractor has it. Delco- 
Remy Division, General Motors Corporation. 


Delco batteries for passenger 

cars, trucks and tractors can 

be purchased from Delco 

battery dealers, including 

United Motors Service Sta- 

tions, in all sections of the 
uf} United States. 









Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition equipment is 
available through the tractor manufacturer—parts and 
service at Branches and Authorized Electrical Service Sta- 
tions of United Motors Service. 
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“THES ARM THAT PROTECTS THE AMERICAN FARM.” 


Write for Booklet A 70 ind I Shots Skeet 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
71 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. = New York: 85 Chambers St 
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Trichinosis in Swine 


TrIcHINOosIS is a parasitic disease 
(small roundworm) of swine which is 
spread by the feeding of uncooked pork 
trimmings to hogs, and by hogs eating 
rats which harbor the disease. The ma- 
ture roundworms multiply in the intesti- 
nal tract and the young worms enter the 
circulation, burying themselves in the 
muscles of the infested host. They de- 
velop to maturity on entering the diges- 
tive tract of swine, man, or rats. 

Trichinosis in swine is a public-health 
problem because man may become in- 
fested from eating diseased pork that is 
not properly cooked. It has been shown 
by the United States Public Health 
Service that trichinosis is probably more 
prevalent in the United States than in 
any other country in the world. 

Records show that 12 to 15 percent of 
the human autopsies, conducted follow- 
ing death due to a variety of causes, in- 
cluding automobile accidents, pneumo- 
nia, brain trouble, and old age, revealed 
hidden trichina infestation. Some heart 
diseases are thought by the medical pro- 
fession to be associated with types of 
degeneration of the heart incident to 
trichina infestation of this muscle. 

Since the control of trichinosis in man 
is dependent upon its suppression in 
swine (man is not a factor in the spread 
of the disease), together with thoro 
cooking of pork, swine-feeders are keenl 
interested in the application of sanitary 
measures that will preventand ultimatel 
eliminate this disease in pork. It has been 
known for years that it is a bad practice 
to feed to hogs slaughter-house offal or 
the carcasses of the hogs that die on the 
farm. The incidence of the disease can 
be greatly reduced by avoiding this 
practice. Keep uncooked pork scraps 
from swine and feed only cooked gar- 
bage. A campaign to destroy rats on 
farms, making them inaccessible to 
swine, is also one way of destroying the 
rat reservoir of trichina infestation.— 
Dr. Robert Graham. 





“Junior ate crackers in bed last night!" 
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Hunting for Progress 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


ing to Shuman) we’d better pick up Pete 
and hurry out to Earl Bristle’s place, 
don’t you? We can unload a lot of this 
story on the way out and back.” 

So that was the beginning of the color 
photograph you see on this month’s 
Successful Farming cover. [t was taken 
by Charley Kuoni with the able assist- 
ance of “Pete” and Earl Bristle. Earl 
Bristle, obviously, is a solid, square- 
shooting sort of fellow with a stake in 
Whiteside County and a normal yearn- 
ing to make it pay; no frills—he keeps 
what he has by sweating and thinking. 

Because Ear! Bristle was such a prac- 
tical sort of cuss, because he wasn’t ex- 
cited about pictures being taken or ques- 
tions asked—tho he obviously wanted 
them over with so he could get back 
on the job—I burst out with the question 
that was on the tip of my tongue: “What 
are game birds and game conservation 
and hunters’ clubs to you?” 

“Well,” said Earl, pushing his hat 
back on his head and looking out over 
the paved feedlot where munched some 
of the finest Herefords you could get a 
halter on, “I sometimes hunt and fish, 
but more’n anything, I like to have the 
game around—on the place. Just like the 
feeders there, they don’t exactly ruin 
my business. Then, we get hunters every 
fall, come what may. This plan allows 
us to be friends with them and yet not 
suffer any property losses and buckshot. 
I know I profit from these contacts with 
the men who come out from our towns 
and from Chicago.” 


On OUR way back to town from Bris- 
tle’s, with Pete chucking and clucking 
approval from the back seat, I learned a 
lot about what makes a county go, ties 
it together for work and play. 

Today we find Whiteside County or- 
ganized into 18 township or community 
chapters of farmers and businessmen 
devoted in some way to conservation. 
Each chapter operates under a charter 
from the county club, meets monthly, 
has the four customary officers, plus a 
“technician,” a title meaning simply a 
man like Howard Hartman who knows 
enough about game birds and about 
conservation and its practice to guide 
the work projects the chapter may 
adopt. There are 1,530 members in the 
county today, paying dues of 25 cents 
yearly. 

A large proportion of the cheering sec- 
tion are farm women and boys and girls. 
When “Daddy’s gone a-huntin’”’ it’s a 
safe bet that he’s not alone. Fun rules 
the roost, as witness the annual spring 
banquet, a genuine, stem-winder affair 
with funds signed over to the purchase 
of feed and supplies for wildlife work 
thru fall and winter. Such national 
sportsmen as Bob Becker of the Chicago 
Tribune; “Ding” Darling, famous car- 
toonist; and George Tonkin of the Bio- 
logical Survey prize their invitations to 
one of the Whiteside Club’s feeds. 

Such support bears fruit. Whiteside 
County maintains a game farm near 
Morrison, a modest collection of pens 
and rearing houses which has, over the 
last three years, been the port of depar- 
ture for some 2,400 pheasants, 200 quail 
bound for local farmers’ fields. A special 
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share in the benefits from this never- 

ending effort to make our citizens and 

VERY year thousands of lives and their homes safer against fire . . . not 
hundreds of millions of dollars only in greater personel’ safety but 
are lost by fire... and the principal : 


cause is plain everyday carelessness. 


also in lower insurance costs. Be- 
cause of reduced fire losses, it has 

The easiest way to fight fire is to 
prevent it...to stop it before it starts. 
That’s why 200 leading capital stock* 
fire insurance companies, working 
together through their own public- 
service organization, The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, wage a 
nation-wide war of fire-prevention. 


been possible for capital stock fire 
insurance companies to steadily 
lower the average fire insurance rate 
for many years (40% in the last 30 


years). 


Their campaign to save life and prop- 
erty includes scientific testing of 
household appliances used in farm 
and city homes; formulation of safety 





standards for building construction, 
materials and equipment; promotion You may know little about the many kinds 
of insurance available for your protection 
Which of them should you have? The fire 


insurance Agent in your section does know, 


of better building laws; inspection of 
schools, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc.; assisting police to catch “‘fire- and he’s always glad to advise you with 
bugs.”’ Farmer and city dweller alike _ out obligation. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York « Est. 1866 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


provides sound protection at a predetermined price, without risk of 
further cost. In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by 


cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely normal 


MS tandarc 


claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other 
catastrophes. Its organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating 


through Agents everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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Get work done at night with < 
GUIDE TRACTOR LAMPS 


Count up the number of days last season when you wished 
there were a few more hours of daylight so you could keep on 
working! Then consider—you don’t have to put work off be- 
cause of nightfall if you have Guide Tractor Lamps to light 
the way for you. You can work late to catch up on work that 
has been delayed. Specially built for farm use, Guide Tractor 
Lamps throw a broad, wide-spread beam of light that picks 
out nearby objects clearly, both on the ground and overhead. 
Another light on the rear of the tractor lights up the machin- 
ery you’re using . . . cultivator, disker, plow, seeder, or any- 
thing else. Be sure your next tractor is Guide Lamp equipped. 








Guide Tractor Lamps 
are specified by leading 
tractor manufacturers. 


LAMP 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Indiana 









FAMOUS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


| Bea 

MicNess Man 
No Time Like 
Now to Getin.. 


Make up to $75 a week 


It’s no trick to make up 
to $12 a day when you 
use yourcar asa M« Ness 
**Store on Wheels. 
Farmers are buying everything they 
can from McNess men. Attractive 
bu siness-getting prizes, also money- 

aving deals to customers make selling 
M. Ness daily necessities a snap. This 
business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


There's no better work anywhere— 
pays well, permanent, need no ex- 
perience to start and we supply cap- 
ital to help you get started quick. You start making 
money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 








have given complete wet 
weather protection and dur- 
able service to farmers and 
outdoor workers since 1836 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
Book—tells all—no obligation. (92-B) Wette Cor Booktet D 2 


THE McNESS CO., 817 Adams St., Freeport, i. | . J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 






















committee appointed by the county 
board also supervises the distribution of 
thousands of bass, pike, trout, and 
croppie fingerlings along miles of the 
country’s waterways. 

A very practical by-product and out- 
growth from efforts of farmers to contro! 
the city hunter is found in Whiteside 
County’ s “rural crime prevention ad- 
visors.” They were originally set up in 
the various township units as protection 
for newly released game stock and farm 
property; now these 100 “minute men”’ 
serve under the county sheriff on all 
types of calls and make their county a 
“stay away” area for criminals whose 
rackets are directed toward farm people. 
The sheriff thinks his crime preventers 
are the whole show. But, of course, he 
would; there hasn’t been a crime com- 
mitted by an outsider in Whiteside 
County for two years! 

Further control is furnished by the 
fact that every hunter in the territory 
is requested to turn in a daily bag rec- 
ord (and this includes the landowner 
himself) which gives complete data on 
the number seen and bagged of quail, 
pheasant, rabbits, squirrels, waterfowl, 
prairie chickens, and predatory birds 
and animals. These records are routed 
thru the county secretary, Lawyer Karl 
Yost, so that the county club has a tally 
of how much game is on hand, what and 
where replacements are needed. Natur- 
ally, the cheapskate hunter is spotted 
and weeded out by this method. Many 
farmers of the area require that hunters 
be able to show a membership or guest 
membership card in the Whiteside Club 
before they can enter the fields. 

When we got back to Morrison, I 
called upon Lawyer Yost, Circuit Clerk 
Lee Whistler, and Hardwareman Watt 
to dig out the townspeople’s reaction to 
controlled hunting. 


Ler Whistler, up at the courthouse 
where the county club holds its monthly 
meetings, pointed out that a number of 
Morrison concerns have donated equip- 
ment and personnel to the work around 
the county. Looking up from a feathered 
duck decoy he had been showing me (a 
hobby and business sideline of his), he 
said, “This is a real service project, 
Curtis, in which farm and city co-op- 
erate. We and our friends reap a harvest 
at hunting season, sure, but the biggest 
harvest comes when we town folk need 
friendship and co-operation from the 
farmers and come to realize that the 
foundation is already laid for it. You 
might say this county goes Aunting for 
progress.” 

The whole outfit, from Farmer 
Bristle on the rural route to Clerk Watt 
in the store, pull together for Whiteside 
with game as their rallying point. Prob- 
ably they would have gotten together on 
some other project if game-management 
hadn’t come along; but now they’re 
sold on their banquets and socials, on 
the tall tales told in the courthouse halls 
after meetings, on the days in the field 
with friends from Chicago, and Sundays 
at the game farm just looking thru the 
fence at a lot of potential beauty in the 
wild. 

The hunting problem has _ been 
changed from a yearly trial to real fun, 
and Whiteside’s folks—farm and city— 
have learned to grind the same axes and 
enjoy themselves while grinding, a les- 
son every community should learn. 
Have you taught it in yours? 
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What Is New 


| Continued from page 18 | 


sults, but is considerably less valuable 
than silage from corn or sorghums. The 
best hay is produced when the crop is 
cut at the bloom stage. 


Strawberries. Drought and hard winters 
have handicapped strawberry-breeding, 
yet they have brought advantages which 
accrue from a severe test of new varie- 
ties. Minnesota’s experiment station also 
has several new kinds (among them be- 
ing promising everbearers) which breed- 
ers believe can be distributed later. 
Wayzata, introduced a few years ago by 
a Minnesota grower, is filling the bill for 
everbearing needs with 2 exceptions: 





A new 85-90 bushel tractor spreader 
with four conveyor speeds.—New Idea 


it does not do well on peat soils, 
and many growers have difficulty get- 
ting it to develop runners. Experiment- 
station breeders expect to stop these 2 
gaps with new everbearers on test now 
and soon to be released. 


Plum. No. 218 is one of the new plums 
at the Minnesota station’s fruit-breeding 
farm which is ready for name and re- 
lease. During several years of testing, 
this one has proved itself in earliness, 
hardiness, disease-resistance, and size 
and yield of fruit. A dessert ‘plum with 
plenty of quality, it is a delicate red 
when ready to pick. Nurseries have ob- 
tained propagating wood of the variety, 
and are increasing their supply. in 
the picture (page 18) the plums are 
sprayed to highlight them as in the 
morning sun after a dew.—W. H., Minn. 


Proso for Pigs. Three-year feeding trials 
conducted at the South Dakota Agri- 
culture Experiment Station show that 
red proso millet when ground has a feed- 
ing value in fattening pigs that is equal 
to 93 percent of that of shelted yellow 
corn. Both grains required approximate- 
ly the same amount of tankage, even 
tho proso contains a higher percentage 
of protein than corn. 

Average daily gain of pigs fed shelled 
corn, tankage, alfalfa hay, and a min- 
eral mixture was 1.75 pounds. The gain 
per day of pigs fed the same ration, with 
the exception of proso instead of corn, 
was 1.60 pounds. 

Grinding proso finely was found to 
be important in obtaining the best re- 
sults in feeding trials. That ground in a 
hammer mill with a 14” screen had a 


feeding value of only 60 percent that of 


shelled corn, while proso ground with a 


3/32’’ screen was 93 percent as valuable 
as corn.—I. M. H., Nebr. 








IN 1903 ... 


me and Mrs. Gaspar, about the 
time I was Captain of the schooner 
‘Catherine Burke’, sailin’ out of 
Provincetown, Mass. It must have 
been just about then, I first met 
Union Leader and found out just 
how comfortin’ and satisfyin’ this 
mellow tobacco can be for a feller 
who has to stand long watches at 
sea... Or is out all day in a dory.” 


“This picture shows 


TODAY ... You can see, by this 
picture of me in my boat ‘Dexter’, 
that at 59 I’m still sea-goin’, and 
what’s more I’m still smokin’ good 
old Union Leader Tobacco! When a 
man and a tobacco are shipmates 
for life . . . that tobacco’s got to 
have an even goin’ disposition. And 
it’s that friendly mellowness of Union 
Leader that’s kept me smokin’ it for 
more’n 30 years!”—Captain Michael 
Gaspar, Provincetown, Mass, 




















lO’ 


FOR PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE 


ALWAYS ... Union Leader wins and 
holds friends, because of the deep mel- 
low flavor of its special, hill-grown 
Kentucky Burley. Long aging in oaken 
casks and a special “bite-removing” 
process make Union Leader extra mild 
and friendly to your tongue and throat. 
It’s cut so it packs perfectly in a pipe, 
or rolls evenly in a cigarette. Try a 
tin today . . . and meet the blend that 
stays your friend! 


Copr., 1939, by P. Lorillard Co. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 














OH, MOTHER! bf 

VL BE LATE F 

FOR WORK NN 

AGAIN AND DON'T WORRY. HERE'S 

MY SHOES BIXBY JET-OIL — 
ARE A IT WILL SHINE 
SIGHT — THEM JN A JiFFY ! 


1 NEVER KNEW 

IT WAS SO EASY 
TO MAKE SHOES 
LOOK LIKE NEW 


NEAT AND ON TIME 


SPECIAL OFFER: Brand new! Magic, self- THANKS TO BIXBY 
flipping pancake turner! Turns pancakes, JET-OIL 

eggs, fish, hash with a slight pressure of the 

thumb. Yours for only 10c and the top of 

any Bixby carton! Mail your dime and box 

top today to BIXBY, Dept. SF-11, 88 Lex- 

ington Ave., New York City. Offer expires 

Dec. 31, 1939. Good only in U. S. 








cheapest way to clear land. Write 
as »k for New Low Prices— Eas 
CULES MFG. CO., 3120 


MAKE MONEY 
ralet crea uted | eye TREES > 
Model Hercules tore and Hn ‘a APPLE AND ¢ 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
| Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc, Catalog Free, 


Ter 
Ad 29th streets Centerville, towa TENN. NURSERY CO., Box9, CLEVELAND TENN. 





SUPPLE, 


AND LIGHT, YET LONGER WEARING 
Cro THAN THE HEAVY OLD-FASHIONED 
5) KIND BECAUSE THEY'RE 


TEMPERED 
RUBBER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Only in 
U.S.ROYALS 
1. U. S. Tempered Rubber 
he ioc United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Complete your outfit with a U.S. RAYNSTER— the 100% WATERPROOF raincoat 
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The Farm Month 


| Continued from page 20 


between the United States and Europe 
an countries were the farm program of 
this country (calling for subsidies to 
farmers for conserving the soil, shifting 
acreage from grain to grass) "and the 
farm program of England, where farmers 
were being offered $8 an acre to plow u 
pastures, raise more grain. 

Stocks on hand were adequate to 
supply all immediate needs, no expan 
sion of acreage would be needed, said 
Secretary Wallace; while such farm 
leaders as Farm Bureau’s Ed O’Neal and 
the Grange’s L. J. Taber warned against 
acreage expansion, urged farmers to 
keep their feet on the gound. 

To make certain that Agriculture was 
prepared to meet any emergency that 
might arise, Wallace named a committee 
of 28, made up of leaders in farm affairs, 
representatives of food processors and 
distributors. This farm advisory council 
considered plans to keep food supplies 
and prices on an even keel, to prevent 
profiteering in food. 

Meanwhile, the most noticeable effect 
on farm thinking of the wartime situa- 
tion was the reversal of sentiment on the 
part of borrowers regarding disposition 
of the corn held on farms under seal. 
Corn prices had been strong and the 
effect of the “corner” on the market by 
the ever-normal granary had begun to 
be felt, but many borrowers were de- 
termined to deliver their corn to the 
Government in settlement of the loan. 
A shift in this trend took place almost 
overnight as war broke out and the 
corn market jumped the limit for future 
contracts. 

The Government proceeded with its 
previous plan of buying steel bins to 
scatter thru the Cornbelt to hold the 
loan corn, but the pressure was eased 
greatly as farmers resealed corn to hold 
on their own farms in anticipation of 
higher prices. All of the 257,000,000 
bushels of old corn under seal are to be 
held off the market—either under Gov- 
ernment ownership or the farm-borrow- 
er—until the price reaches the loan 
level, AAA officials declared. 


Ready for Government corn are some of 
the 100 steel bins flanking this lowa elevator 


In addition to the loan corn, enough 
of the grain is being carried over to bring 
the total to a new record of 470,000,000 
bushels. This carryover, plus a new crop 
of around 2,500,000,000 bushels, made 
up a supply almost—but not quite— 
large enough to send farmers to the 
polls in a referendum on compulsory 
marketing quotas on corn. More pigs 
to eat the corn, increased export de- 
mand for corn, and the meat products 
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produced from corn expanded domestic 
outlets for the same commodities, 
tended to avert a Cornbelt showdown on 
the “teeth” in the farm act. 

But supplies were too heavy in the 
tobacco and cotton belts, so farmers in 
these regions again are to vote on quotas. 


MARKETS “OVER THERE.” The wartime 
situation affected in various ways the 
products of American farms. All wheat- 
export subsidies were withdrawn by the 
Government. Great Britain waived im- 
port quotas on American lard and pork, 
but prices were fixed at a level at which 
sale by the United States did not ap- 
pear particularly attractive. Apple- 
growers and tobacco-producers found 
some of their best export outlets sudden- 
ly closed. 

Only lard and wheat appeared to be 
slated for export sale, while most farm 
products took their cue from these 
commodities and from improved do- 
mestic demand. A short war could 
mean but little price improvement be- 
cause of the heavy supplies of grain, fats, 
and livestock on hand, economists 
pointed out, while a long war might see 
higher prices. Time alone could tell. Said 
one group in northern Iowa: “We'd 
rather have lower prices than to see the 
world at war’; and the Farmers’ Union 
in the same state went on record for 
peace and decried profits “at the sacri- 
fice of blood.” 

In the meantime, Secretary Wallace 
and his aides continued to urge “business 
as usual.” 


CORNY INDIANA. Incidentally, the 
fact was almost overlooked in the war 
excitement that Indiana came to the 
fore as the nation’s leader in corn yield 
with an estimated 50 bushels to the 
acre. Next came Iowa with 49.5, and 
Ohio and Illinois with 48. Hot winds 
and unprecedented temperatures in Sep- 
tember had cut down some of the esti- 
mates in the western to central portions 
of the Cornbelt, however. 


SPORTS AND MORE SPORTS. While 
European powers mobilized all their 
manpower, called young men to the 
colors, enlisted in various noncombatant 
capacities their young women, the 
youth—and some of the older folks— 
in rural Illinois and Iowa found time for 
play and recreation. 

The Illinois Farm Sports Festival at- 
tracted an attendance of 20,000 mem- 
bérs of farm families. They watched 
President Earl Smith of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association perform as a 
star softball pitcher, they witnessed the 
various sports events from golf to slip- 
per-kicking (for ladies only), they 
cheered references of speakers to the 
desire of American farm folks for peace 
and democracy. 

Popular but not so well attended was 
the first farm sports festival ever held in 
Iowa. It proved to be an event not as 
much for spectators as it was for par- 
ticipants. President Francis Johnson of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
proved an inspiring leader for his soft- 
ball team as he directed from his short- 
stop position the attack on the county 
agents. Iowans had a good time. Mrs. 
Cyril Boddicker of Benton County 
tossed a rolling pin 75 feet; Mrs. Leo 
Whitmore defeated male contestants at 
hog calling; the McGowan family of 
Tama County carried off most of the 
honors in the softball tournaments. 
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A Clever Idea Wins Popularity 





For Bill and Julia 


BILUS A SWELL FELLOW... AND 
JULIA IS A PEACH. BUT GOSH! /’D 
HATE TO INVITE THEM AGAIN.. AND 
HAVE EVERYBODY AVOID THEM ALL 

EVENING AS THEY DID THE 
LAST TIME . 



















YOU'D THINK A MAN 
AS SMART AS BILL 
WOULD BE CAREFUL 
ABOUT “B.0” 







































1 WISH | HAD THE NERVE TO TALK 
TO HIM..AND TELL HIM HOW 

EXTRA CAREFUL MEN WHO WORK 
AS HARD AS WE DO MUST 
BE ABOUT “B.0. 





YES... AND HOW EASY 
IT 1S TO OFFEND WITHOUT 
REALIZING IT 

















NEXT DAY BILL AND JULIA 
RECEIVE A GIFT __ 


LOOK, BILL_MR.JENKINS ASKED ME TO 
TRY THESE TWO CAKES OF LIFEBUOY. 
HE SAYS THAT MOST FOLKS 
AROUND HERE USE LIFEBUOY TO 
GUARD AGAINST “B.O" 
AND OTHER UN- 
PLEASANT ODORS (« 


SAY.. .IVE GOT A CLEVER 

IDEA! IT WILL WORK AND 

EVERYTHING WILL BE 

OKAY WITH BILL AND JULIA 
FROM NOW ON 














































THE NIGHT OF THE PARTY_ 





| HAVE A HUNCH 
SOMEBODY PUT 
MR.JENKINS UP TO 
GIVING US THAT 
LIFEBUOY. BUT 
WHOEVER IT WAS.. 
HE SURE DID US 
A MIGHTY GOOD 


1! SURE MADE A BIG HIT WITH 
BILL AND JULIA. THEY FELL 
IN LOVE WITH MY RICH, 

REFRESHING LATHER. THEY USE 
ME IN THEIR DAILY BATHS NOW 
TO STOP “BO” | CONTAIN AN 
EXCLUSIVE \NGREDIENT AND 
ASSURE PERSONAL FRESHNESS 








OH, BILL, (M HAVING 
SUCH A GRAND TIME. 
EVERYBODY IS SO 
> LOVELY’ TO ME. I'M 

SO GLAD WE 
DECIDED TO COME 
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Both discivered the 
VALUE OF IODIZED RATIONS 


LOOK WHAT IODIZED P 
RATIONS HAVE DONE FOR % 
THE HOGS. THEY SURE 
HAVE PUT ON WEIGHT FAST Ves £ 

7 
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Take a tip from these successful farmers. 
For 90 days, feed quality Seal-Approved 
Iodized Rations to your poultry, dairy herd 
and hogs. You will find that Iodine helps 
make a well-balanced ration more digestible. 


ForMore Profit 
be sure your 
feeds bear this 


tODIZED FEEDS 
HAVE HELPED OUR HERD 
GIVE AN EXTRA CAN OF 
MILK DAILY 


ote, 


You will find the principal feeding nutrients 
are more fully utilized—assimilated. 


That is why poultrymen get more eggs — 
dairymen get increased milk flow with less 
feed—hogmen secure healthy litters, pigs that 
quickly become hogs, finish off fast for mar- 
ket at less cost. 


We want you to have all the facts about the 
value of Seal-Approved Feeds, Minerals or 
Suppleménts. Send for free illustrated book- 
let and the names of manufacturers who can 
supply you. Mail the coupon today. 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc. 

120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Send free feeding booklet and the names of manufacturers who 
can supply Seal-Approved lodized Rations. 


Name............ 


AdATESS.......c0-c00e000- 


City.... 








price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-8, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 


1106-1156 BUTLER ST. 


METAL 
ROOFS 


EDWARD 


95} costless. Protection from 
en fire, lightning, wind and 
- weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THAT SETTLES /T!/ 114 
NEVER BUY ANOTHER 
UNKNOWN CLOCK! 





ITS CERTAINLY FOOL/SH 
WHEN AREAL 
cosTs OnLy $100 
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i orren even MADE “We 
[E MONEY! Wood is valuable. S 


more than 10 mee. Ortems easily couenee be aman ot bor. abe 
. . engine or Ww . 
Fate book. OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1723 Wood St., Ottawa, Ks. 





Ingersoll on a watch has been the stand- 
by for life with millions of value-wise 
Americans. Make sure of this same 
dependable value next time you buy a 
clock—be sure it says Ingersoll on the 
dial. Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR 


A clock you can count on 
for real Ingersoll service! 
Round or square. Black 
ALAR M and nickel; Green and 
nickel ; or Ivory and brass. 
Other Ingersoll clocks to 


$4.00 | 


Ingersoll Watches from $1.00 to $3.95 
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The Farmer Speaks on: 
Neutrality 


Labor Unions 
Success 


Neutrality, subject of bitter de- 

bate since the beginning of World 

War Il, appropriately leads off 

this, our 19th installment of The 

Farmer Speaks. A nationwide, 

farm-to-farm survey of the opin- 
ion of 6,000,000 farmers, The Farmer Speaks 
is thoro, timely, and accurate. 


NEUTRALITY: Question: “Congress defeated 
a bill which would have let the United States 
sell war materials to England and France in 
case of war in Europe. Do you think Con- 
gress was right in defeating this bill?” 


Roosevelt battled Congress on the 
subject of neutrality, and lost. Before 
war broke out, Congress voted not to 
sell war materials to belligerent nations, 
but Roosevelt and Hull favored selling 
them, cash and carry, to any nation. 
Since England dominates shipping, the 
Administration plan would mean. war 
materials to England and France. 

Farmers favor Congress’s brand of neu- 
trality-by a slight margin, 56 percent 
believing Congress right, 44 percent be- 
lieving it wrong. In the Midwest, where 
isolationist sentiment is strongest, farm- 
ers vote 68 percent in favor of Congress, 
but only 44 percent so vote elsewhere. 

In favor of no war materials to bellig- 
erents is this Erie County, Pennsyl- 
vania, woman: “We shouldn’t sell them 
any—the first thing we know we'll be at 
war, too.” Opposing her is this Arm- 
strong County, Texas, farmer: “If we 
can make a profit, let’s sell. Someone else 
will if the U. S. doesn’t.” 


LABOR UNIONS: Question: “Are you in fa- 


vor of labor unions?” 


Farm approval of labor unions is con- 

sistently increasing: 
In favor 

October 1938. 
May 1939 
Today we AES eR 

What does it mean? For the most part, 
it represents an approval of labor-union 
principles rather than methods, because 
the nearer the time of polling to major 
sit-down strikes, the lower the propor- 
tion of farmers approving. A Calhoun 
County, Iowa, farmer votes “Yes” and 
adds, “but not the rackets they are 
now!” A Chemung County, New York, 
farmer votes “Yes” and adds, “but the 
unions have abused their privileges.” 

Only 67 percent of Midwest farmers 
favor labor unions, compared with 73 
percent of the farmers in the rest of the 
country. Farmers are probably best 
equipped to understand both sides, 
since they act in a dual role. 


SUCCESS: Question: “Do you think people 
who are successful get ahead largely be- 
cause of luck or largely because of their 
ability?” 
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Farmers cast a top-heavy vote for 
ability, 87 out of each 100 believing that 
ability determines success, only 13 favor- 
ing luck. Says a farmer from Ottawa 
County, Oklahoma: “Those who depend 
on luck generally get left in the end.” 
Midwest farmers put even more faith 
in ability, 91 out of each 100 voting for 
ability, compared with 83 out of each 
100 farmers in the rest of the nation. 
Yet no group depends more on luck 
than farmers if the vagaries of weather 
can be counted as “luck” . . . which 
adds significance to their faith in ability. 


Atlanta 


[| Continued from page 10] 


General Sherman’s tent to find Sherman 
bent over a map, combing his fingers 
nervously thru his short, sandy beard. 

“Lieutenant, Captain Cram tells me 
you know the country here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“An hour ago a man, believed to be a 
certain Captain Collinwood of Hood’s 
army, was taken inside our lines. He 
escaped, but was wounded. Do you 
know of any place near here where he 
might logically go for shelter and aid?” 

Mark Oren bit his lip. ““His old home 
is just a few miles south of our lines, sir.” 

“Good!” General Sherman rose and 
relighted his cigar from a pine knot. 
“You will see that he does not reach 
Hood with any information.” 

Riding riow along the neglected road, 
Mark Oren sighed. The mission had 
seemed ill-omened from the start. Short- 
ly after leaving the Union lines they 
had clashed in the darkness with a com- 
pany of Rebel cavalry and one man had 
been killed. The Confederates had re- 
treated quickly. Mark Oren believed 
them to be a foraging party and felt 
certain they were still on the road some- 
where ahead. If so, there was danger of 
meeting them again. 

From the direction of Atlanta the dull 
booming of heavy guns still rumbled on 
the air. The men cocked their ears, lis- 
tening. One trooper spoke: ““There’s an 
army a-movin’ back there. If it’s our 
boys, it would be Slocum’s division, I 
reckon.” 

““A-movin’, yes!” It was Wickwire, 
the gloomy-voiced man. “But a-fightin’ 
. . or a-runnin’? I wisht we knew.” 

“Silence!’’Captain Cram peered ahead. 
The moon, breaking thru the clouds, 
disclosed a manorhouse sheltered by a 
grove. ““We’re here, I’d judge. Sergeant 
Eddy, surround the place! Lieutenant 
Oren and I will have a look inside.” 

Mark Oren dismounted and followed 
slowly as the captain led the way up 
the path toward the veranda. His pulse 
throbbed at his temples as they neared 
the house. Here the very ground under 
his feet brought a rush of tender memo- 
ries. Four years ago they had said good- 
by under these elms. Now they were 
to meet again— 

Captain Cram had reached the door. 
He rapped smartly on the panels with 
iis revolver butt. There was no re- 
sponse. He rapped again and the door 
jarred on its hinges. Presently a light 
appeared, and a moment later the door 
opened. An old negress, her heavy breast 
aboring, peered at them thru the light 
f a tallow wick. 

“Whut yo’ want?” she asked sullenly. 
Then, with a start of surprise, “You, 


Marse Oren! 





DON'T KNOW 
wHY '™ so 
GOSH-BLAMED 
TIRED EVERY 
NIGHT. YET MY 
WworK IS NOT 
A BIT HARDER 
THAN THE NEXT 
FELLOW'S! 






KNOW! IT'S THOSE 
HEAVY CLOD-HOPPERS 
YOU WEAR ALL DAY. 
WHY DON'T YOU GET 
LIGHT-WEIGHT ARCTICS 
LIKE JIM WILSON HAS? 
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N addition to Hood Rubaflex 

Arctics, there are Hood Rubaflex 
Boots and Mud-Rubbers to make 
any farm work seem easier. All 
light-weight, snug-fitting, flexible, 
stretchable, they give with every 
movement of the foot... help re- 
lieve that end-of-day leg fatigue. 

Farmers are amazed at the extra 
comfort in Hood Rubaflex foot- 
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THEY'RE HOOD RUBAFLEX 
ARCTICS. THEY WEIGH A 
WHOLE LOT LESS THAN THE 
OLD-FASHIONED KIND AND 
THEY'RE MORE COMFORTABLE 
AS WELL! 
















; | JIM, | HEAR YOU WEAR 
ARCTICS THAT ARE F 
LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND [| 
COMFORTABLE. MINE 
TIRE ME OUT TERRIBLY! | 
















wear, and are even more amazed 
at its money-saving wear. 

The special Rubaflex process 
makes this possible—produces a 
rubber that is tough and durable, 
for all its light-weight comfort. 
Why not slip into a pair of Hood 
Rubaflex Boots, Arctics or Rubbers 
at your dealer’s and see the differ- 
ence! Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 


<==>RUBAFLEX 


SME, BOOTS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 


FARMER: “Hood Arctics 
certainly give me plenty of 
comfort—and I'm saving 
money in wear, besides!" 
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IMPORTANT 
FEATURES 


Before You Buy 


@ Look to Sentinel for every 
up-to-the-minute radio feature! But, of 
greater importance, you can look to 
Sentinel for that consistent quality — that 
year-in and year-out dependable per- 
formance so vital to radio enjoyment. 
See and hear the new 1940 Sentinel 
Models at your dealer today. 

SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 


2020 Ridge Ave., Dept. SF Evanston, Illinois 






No Aerial or 
Ground Needed 


Lowest Battery 
Drain 







Big Nluminated 
Dials with no 
battery drain 


Battery Sets 
Adaptable to 
Hi-Line Use 






Television 
Connections 







Dependable 
Push Button 
Tuning 
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1 Sentinel Radio Corporation 

2020 Ridge Ave., Dept. SF - 
1 Evanston, ti. 
§ Please send Booklet on Sentinel Radio 
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UT off for various good reasons—and now de- 

manding time you can’t spare—the hard-to-get- 
at insulating still to be done in the attic is another 
job you can handle at night. Your Bond Flashlight 
gives you exactly the handy, safe light you need. 


[D)) serv sex. BATTERIES 


BOND ] SAFETY SEAL 
Your Bond ‘Super-Power Flashlight Batteries are 


Patented 
intended for real work. First they are fresh—every 
cell is dated. They keep fresh. Each cell has a pat- 
ented modern moulded plastic seal top, that pre- 
vents loss of power. The same plastic top prevents 
any accidental outside short-circuit. 
Always buy Bond Super-Power Batteries. Besides the 


many daily short uses you get from them, they are ready 
any time to furnish strong, bright light for longer service. 
BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Division of Western Cartridge Co. 
CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, 





NEW HAVEN, CALIF, 








YOU SAVE 
TIME... ENERGY 


Keen blade, scientific taper, 
perfect “hang”? cut down your chopping 
effort. You'll prove it quickly by trying a 


PLUMB AXE 


Send 10ccoin orstamps for Peter McLaren’s AXE MANUAL. 
Tells how to chop faster, safer. How to care for your axe. 


FayetteR. Plumb, Inc.,4814 James St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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said Mark Oren, 


” 


“Nessie,” “will you 
call Marcia? 
“What is wanted?” 

Mark Oren recognized the voice. Hi 
whirled. Marcia stood on the stairs. A 
long cloak covered her nightdress and 
her feet were thrust into slippers. For 
an instant their eyes met. There was a 
sharp flicker of surprise under the dark 
lashes, then the girl’s gaze leveled, meet 
ing his impersonally, almost without 
recognition. She turned, facing the cap 
tain, as she came on down the steps. 

Captain Cram looked at her and 
note of respect came into his tone. “I’m 
sorry, miss, but we must search this 
house.”’ 

Marcia’s cheeks paled but her voice 
remained calm. “You will grant me 
time to dress?” 

There was the sound of a movement 
in the room above. Captain Cram smiled 
dryly. “I’m sure you’re not simply try 
ing to gain time. However, we'd best 
make the search at once.” 

Marcia started to speak, then cast a 
frightened glance at the stairway. A 
young man in the uniform of a captain 
in Forrest’s cavalry was descending the 
stairs with the aid of a hand on the 
banister. He limped heavily and there 
was a fresh bloodstain over his thigh. At 
the foot of the stairs he stopped. 

“Tt was no use, Marcia,” he said sim 
ply. “They have the house surrounded.” 
He turned to Captain Cram. “I am 
Stuart Collinwood. I presume I am the 
man you want.” 

Mark Oren could feel Marcia’s eyes 
upon him as he took Stuart’s revolver 
from its holster. The tightness in his 
throat increased. Stuart smiled faintly. 
“You Yankees have the luck, Mark,” he 
said. “If you’d come a bit sooner. . . 
But you didn’t. No matter. I dare say 
Marcia will find a way to outwit you.” 

Marcia glanced at her brother but 
said nothing. 

“Get the prisoner 
Captain Cram ordered. 
at once.” 

“Wait!” Marcia stepped toward Mark 
Oren. She stood between him and Stuart. 
“Where are you taking him? And what 
for?” 

Mark Oren swallowed. “‘Marcia, he is 
going to General Sherman’s headquar- 
ters. We believe Stuart has informa- 
tion. = 

“Then you mean to hang him!” Her 
voice was tense, quivering. “You think 
Pll let you. Suddenly her arm 
swept backward, knocking the candle 
from old Nessie’s ere isp. T he room was in 
darkness. “Now, Stuart!” she screamed. 
“Go!” 

Mark Oren sprang forward, only to 
have his way blocked by Marcia’s lithe 
body. For an instant her fists beat fierce- 
ly at his face and breast, then she was 
gone. He could hear Captain Cram 
cursing wholeheartedly as he tried to 
relight the candle he had snatched from 
the floor. Mark groped blindly for the 
doorway. . Outside, a shot rang out. 

The wick ‘caught at last. Captain 
Cram cast a quick glance about, then 
followed Mark Oren to the veranda. 
Wickwire stood on the lawn. He was 
working the lever of his carbine. 

“T had a shot at someone, Captain,’ 
he said, “‘but I missed.” 

Marcia was standing in the path, her 
eyes fixed on the road. Captain Cram 
looked at her, then swore again. “He 
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must have had a horse outside. He’ll ride 
toward Atlanta! Wickwire, remain with 
Lieutenant Oren! The rest of you, 
mount!” 

Mark Oren stood on the veranda, 
listening to the hoofbeats die away as 
Varcia walked back slowly to the house. 
She reached him and stopped. Her voice 
was dull, toneless. 

“Surely you have no reason to stay 
here any longer.” 

Mark Oren drew a deep breath. “‘Mar- 
cia, will you listen to me? Will you let 
me talk to you in the house?” 

For an instant she hesitated, then 
led the way inside. Old Aunt Nessie had 
replaced the candle on the mantel. She 
eyed the lieutenant uneasily, muttering 
to herself. Marcia sank upon the couch. 

“Say what you must; then go.” 

He stood beside her, not offering to 
sit down. ““Marcia, the South has made 
a gallant fight, but it is nearly over. The 
men are weary and sick of bloodshed; 
they are hoping for the end.” 

He touched her hand. She did not 
draw away. Suddenly, instead, her arms 
were around him. She was sobbing soft- 
ly. Mark drew her closer. For a brief 
moment they were back once more on a 
moonlit summer night under the elms. 

It was Marcia who broke the spell. 
“Mark, if only you had not come to- 
night—if it might have been someone 
else! It will be hard to forget. Stuart 
was your friend.” 

“Marcia,” he said gently, “I was the 
one who had to come. We believe Stuart 
has information which might mean the 
defeat of Sherman’s entire army. It 
would not win the war for the South; 
but it might prolong the fighting, use- 
lessly, for months, or even years. That 
is why a man was needed here who knew 
the house, the surroundings—and the 
family.” 

He felt her form stiffen in his arms. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Marcia, if Stuart were my own broth- 
er I could not let him escape now.” 

The girl broke free and shrank away 
from him. Her hand went to her throat. 
“But Stuart has gone... .” 

Mark Oren’s lips tightened. “Stuart 
was wounded, Marcia. He had to move 
slowly. At the risk of being shot you suc- 
ceeded in drawing all attention from 
him for a moment. But not for long. 
Hardly time enough for him to reach 
the road. Yet [ Continued on page 52 











































































































“How do you like the bay window?” 
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OUR thousand dogs sleep and 
Pocad, sit up and blink, strut 
and pose for the judges at the 
annual show in Madison Square 
Garden. Bluebloods seeking blue 
ribbons. Rash indeed is the man 
who would try to predict which 
dog will finally be selected as the 
grand winner, the “best in show.” 


But you don’t have to be an 
expert yourself... you need no 
technical training .. . to choose 
a winning oil for your motor. 


PHILLIPS 66 MOTOR OIL: For Cars, Trucks, and Tractors 


a blue ribbon? 






It’s easy to tell. This is why: 
Of the many oils refined by 
Phillips, we have set apart one as 
our best. Without reservations of 
any kind, we frankly publish the 
fact that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is 
our finest quality ...the highest 
grade and greatest value... 
among all the oils we offer. 
Now you know how to get a 
blue ribbon oil. Just drain and re- 
fill with Phillips 66 Motor Oil at 
the Orange and Black 66 Shield. 
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NO TAX ON WIND 


" FREE! 
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LET WIND 
ELECTRIFY 
YOUR FARM 


Genuine Wincharger 

units are backed by 

a five million dollar 
company 


ELECTRIC 
FARM POWER UNITS 


The wind is free. It blows over your farm year in 
year out. Turn this free wind into electric power 
with a Wincharger. Have lights and radio and with 
the big Winchargers also pump water—operate 
small motors—washers—refrigerators—etc. Win- 
charger is made by world’s largest manufacturer of 
wind driven electrical machinery. Genuine Win- 
chargers now used the world over—serving half a 
million farm people in America alone. Surprisingly 
low first cost—50c a year power operating cost. 
Made in sizes, voltage and capacity 
for every need—largest to smallest 
and in between. Easy terms—quick 
installation. Write today for FREE 
booklet ‘101 Ways to Put the Wind 
to Work on Your Farm.” You can 
see a Wincharger working in your 
own neighborhood. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


WINCHARGER CORPORATION | 


World's Largest Makers of Wind-Electric Equipment 
Dept. SF-11-39 Sioux City, Iowa 

Send your FREE booklet “101 Ways to Put the 
Wind to Work on your Farm” and full information 


| on how I can light and power my farm with Win- 
charger. 


| County. 


] now get light from 


ent teat cups, self- 

rinsing. controlled 

vacuum, gas or elec- 

tric, milks 20 to 25 cows 

per hour. For information write 


BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 7. Madison. Wisconsin. 


CLEAN-EASY 


PORTABLE MILKER 





Train by actual work for your start in 
the opportunity field of electricity. Get 
big free book filled with pictures show- 
ing students at work in my shops. 
Tells how many earn while learning 
and about lifetime employment service 
after graduation — how you can pay 
most of tuition after you graduate 

in 12 monthly payments. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 
reser a eee 
H. C. LEWIS, President 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 89-86, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your big free Book and all the facts. 
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Soph: “‘She’s pretty a 
a picture.” 
Frosh: “Yeah. Nic« 


frame, too.” 





‘Must you stop so sudden?” 


Is this the weather bureau?’ 
“Yes, it is.” 
“How about a shower tonight?” 
“Tt’s all right with us if you think 
you need one.” 
* * * 


Warden: “What kind of 
would you like to take?” 

Number 89762 (condemned to die): 
“T’d like to skip the rope!” 


* * * 


exercise 


Mama: “I think Jimmy wants to 
propose to Betty, and he doesn’t know 
we're on this balcony. We shouldn’t 
listen. You’d better whistle to him.” 

Papa: “Why should I? Nobody 
whistled to warn me.” 


o* * * 


The minister advertised for a man- 
servant, and the next morning a nicely 
dressed young man rang the bell. 

“Can you start the fire and get break- 
fast by seven o'clock?” asked the 
minister. 

“T guess so,” 
man. 

“Well, can you polish all the silver, 
wash the dishes, and keep the house 
neat and tidy?” 

“Say, Parson,” said the young fellow, 
“IT came here to see about getting 
married—but if it’s going to be as much 
work as all that, count me out now.” 


* * * 


answered the young 


Father: “If I ever catch you out with 
my daughter again, I’ll shoot you.” 
He: “Well, I'll certainly deserve it.” 
* * * 


Little Boy (reading item from China): 
“What does it mean here by ‘seasoned’ 
troops, father?” 

Parent: ““Mustered by the officers and 
peppered by the enemy.” 

* * * 

Lady Motorist: “Isn’t it wonderful 
how these filling station people know 
exactly where to set up a pump and 
get gas? 

* + * 


Johnny: “Mother, are you the nearest 
relative I’ve got?” 
Mother: “‘Yes, dear, and your father 
is the closest.” 
* * * 


The editor handed the manuscript 
back, after hastily scrutinizing it, and 
said loftily: 

“We don’t print any such stuff as 
that.” 

“You needn’t be so haughty about 
it,” said the author. “You’re not the 


* * + 
Hal: “If you’ll give me 
your phone number, I’! 
call you up some time.” 
Sal: “It’s in the book.” 
Hal:“‘Fine! And what's 
your name?” 
Sal: ‘“‘That’s in the book, too!” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


Want Female Singers familiar with 
The Barber of Seville; phone at once, 
DRexel goo1.—Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Times 


In deciding in favor of the new senior 
girls, Professor Robert M. Gray de- 
clared he had spent some time consid- 
ering the issue from every possible ankle. 

—~Greenfield (Ore.) Tribune 


Johnny “Kid” Carter, local middle- 
weight boxer, and Mrs. Carter are the 
parents of a 10-round son, born yester- 
day morning.—West Hollywood (Calif.) 
News 


Miss Marjorie Bemis, teacher of the 
Flat Rock school west of town, received 
a very thoro petting Wednesday after- 
noon when the thunder shower overtook 
her. Rogers Payson, who happened along 
in his new car, was the hero of the occa- 
sion.—Mariposa (Vt.) Star 


Miss Mary Hogarth, whose wedding 
to John Bemis yesterday had to be post- 
poned because of her illness, is reported 
to be some bitter today.—Marvin (Ok/a.) 
Transcript 





“Oh, her? That's Margaret 








only one who won’t!” Mitchell, the author!" 
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Tomorrow in Sheep 


| Continued from page 1} | 


knows the story of rayon. Thirteen years 
ago it was a poor imitation of silk. To- 
day it is a textile fiber with an assured 
future. The 1938 production was enough 
to make a full-sized garment using 
three yards of material for every living 
person. In Italy, Germany, and Japan, 
synthetic use has sky-rocketed thru gov- 
ernment decree. Our own Department of 
Agriculture has joined the synthetics 
parade with a fiber from milk casein. 

Far more important than the pound- 
age increase in synthetics is their ap- 
pearance as a blend with wool. Manu- 
facturers are able to get them to con- 
form in length and fineness to the wool 
being used. Thus they handle the syn- 
thetics on wool machinery, producing a 
blended fabric which even experts have 
difficulty distinguishing in appearance 
from the all-wool article. 


These “wool” fabrics, made from milk casein, 
are hard to distinguish from natural wool 


We can view with all the alarm we 
wish the synthetics’ boom, but we should 
not lose sight of the fact that during 
1935, 1936, and 1937, wool-consumption 
for clothing in this country was the 
largest for any three-year period on 
record, excluding the War years. And 
during these same years synthetics were 
whizzing on in their customary dizzy 
pace. 


BLENDING is not new. Cotton has been 
blended with wool for many years. At 
times it was cheaper than synthetics of 
today, yet it never completely displaced 
wool. Cotton apparently has the most to 
fear, since synthetics now are replacing 
that fiber in blending with wool. 
Chemists are versatile individuals, to 
be sure, but wool has featuresnosynthetic 
yet has acquired. Synthetics chemically 
similar to wool are being produced, but 
chemical similarity isn’t everything. 
Despite all the synthetics worries, re- 
claimed wool is more of a headache. We 
use as much shoddy, cotton, and rayon 
in the wool industry as we do virgin wool. 
Whenever wool prices rise, the imports 
of noils, wastes, and rags, used mainly 
to mix with virgin wool, mount sharply. 
Particularly alarming has been the im- 
portation of rags. [ Continued on page 50 





Follow the Lead of Successful Poultrymen Everywhere— 
Give YOUR Flocks the Snug Warmth and Protection of 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GUARANTEED INSULATION 


EFORE winter really clamps down 

with all its icy chill, take steps to 
guard your layers and your winter egg 
profits. Line your laying house now with 
Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing. Give your 
flocks the winter protection they need to 
keep production wp—and “cash in” on 
better egg prices. 

Practical poultrymen everywhere have 
proved that Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing 
on laying house walls and ceilings Ae/ps 
to keep flocks warmer and healthier. They 
know that Celotex Insulation keeps out 
chilling winds and drafts— guards against 
sudden temperature changes and permits 
better ventilation. And they’re counting 
the results in dollars and cents! 


It’s easy to insulate your laying house 


with Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing. The 
big, thick, sturdy boards go up fast be- 
cause they’re easy to cut and handle. 
They fit tight and stay put. They’re pro- 
tected against destructive moisture by an 
asphalt coating on all sides and edges. 
They’re proofed against termites and 
dry rot by the exclusive patented Ferox 
Process and backed by the Celotex Life-of- 
Building Guarantee*. 

So see your Celotex dealer now. Let 
him show you how to get the Jasting 
advantages of Guaranteed Celotex Insu- 
lation at low cost. 


FREE PLANS for farm buildings —available only 
from Celotex dealers. To secure these free plans 
quickly, send the coupon now. 





#This guarantee, when issued, applies only within Continental United States 
The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation, 


MURR SUSSSSSOSOSSAS SSS eeeesesssssssosssssosoossessess 
: THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. ne 6 
t Please send me the name of my nearest Celotex dealer, who has FREE PLAN Service for g 
g Farm Buildings. ‘ 
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NEW Models 
MEW low Prices 
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*TEED MILL 


EARNING POWER 


Think of chopping and safely storing up to 
two tons of hay or fodder every hour, ele- 
vating 100 or more tons of superior quality 
silage per day, separating or grinding 50 to 75 
bushels of beans or grain hourly. You can do 
it with Letz construction—it’s unlike any 
other feed mill known. 


Big Mill Performance With Small “Baby” Tractors 
Study the facts and you’ll get a Letz. Learn 
about its greater versatility and higher quality 
feed preparation, Learn how you can avoid 
winter work by successfully and safely stor- 
ing cured hay and fodder crops months ahead. 
Write us and see one run. Letz is the one 
mill that does al] these jobs better. 

c stores any h Ch stores sheaf oats 
Gots Rotter oaikee” Chops and ota stores fodder 
Separates beans and corn Makes mixed feed 

Grinds grain uniformly |§ Makes molasses hay-silage 


Send fer “‘Letz Method of pen Chopped, Cured Roughages” 


, B aA SINCE 1884 


America’s Leading 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


J Feed Mill 
THE LETZ MFG. CO. Copr.. Lag Mis. 
1103 North St., Crown Point, Ind. 
Send “‘Letz Method of Storing Chopped, 
Cured Roughages.”’ 
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NEW, COOLER 


Fa AY Rum ving 


COW 
CLIPPER 


World-Famous 


Soaayen = ad 


Over 90% of the world’s clipper users own and 
PREFER °STEW ART clippers. New anti-friction 
tension control assures perfect tension between 
blades for cooler, lighter running — faster, easier 
clipping. Makes bladesstay sharplonger. The most 
powerful clipper of its kind ever made. Lasts 
onger. Fan-cooled, ball-bearing motor exclusive 
Stewart design. Completely ineulated i in the special 
EASY-GRIP handle barely 2 inches in diameter. The 
finest, most enduring clipper ever made for cows, horses, 
dogs, mules, etc. A $26.00 value for only $19.95 complete. 
Slightly higher West of Denver, 100-120 volts. Special 
voltages slightly higher. At your dealer’s or send $1.00. 
Paybelanceon arrival.Send for FREE catalog ofStewart 
electric and hand- power Cippmeens Shearing machines. 
Made and guaranteed by cago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany, 5596 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois. 60 years 
making Qualtty products. 


What can the wool people do about it? 
First and foremost is the need for fiber 
identification on finished fabrics. “The 
outstanding evil in the development of 
textile products composed of mixtures 
of wool and other fibers has been the fail- 
ure to make their contents known to the 
consumer,” one wool expert told me. 
While some of these mixtures have been 
good values at the price, they did not 
perform as might have been expected of 
an all-wool product. Too many of these 
mixtures have been masquerading as 
practically all-wool. 

For years wool-growers have patiently 
plugged for this label protection. Leaders 
now believe the goal is about achieved. 
If-so, it will be a 1o-strike for the future 
security of wool. 


Over much of the world we see wool 
turning to the forces which have been 
responsible for some of its woes—re- 
search and modern promotion. This 
country has seen several such drives. A 
few years ago Associated Wool Indus- 
tries was formed as a rallying ground for 
manufacturers, growers, and dealers, It 
started off v igorousls , appeared destined 
to a great future; but last year it began 
to fade out and this summer I saw a 
statement indicating its demise. 

Growers generally were not as active 
in the support of this movement as their 
interests would justify. They should re- 
member that manufacturers and dealers 
can handle other fibers if the wool mar- 
ket dries up, but that sheepmen will 
have a hard time making their flocks 
produce synthetics. Most encouraging 
sign is that each wool-promotion effort 
has been bigger, better, and longer-last- 
ing than the ones before. Maybe the next 
will turn the trick. If label legislation 

materializes, it will open the way to a 
real drive for wool. 

In salesmanship, lamb and wool meet 
on a common ground, but, before sales- 
manship comes, the necessity of having 
something worthy of sale is recognized. 
Quality is the shibboleth of today’s ag- 
riculture. 

Sheepmen have done well boosting 
production. Today’s goal should be 
fleeces of more uniformity and manu- 
facturing utility, a bigger percentage of 
desirable market lambs from each 
flock sent to market at the right time 
in the right condition. 

Greatest indictment of the farm-flock 
operator is the too-prevalent tendency 
to regard sheep as scavengers, to jump 
into sheep when prices are good, out 
when they are poor. If a farmer likes 
sheep, enjoys working with them, he 
will give them proper care, proper feed, 
proper attention to breeding and disease 
prevention. If he doesn’t, his produce 
probably reflect that indifference. 

Frequently you will see lots of Mid- 
western lambs in the yards which lack 
uniformity, many with long tails and a 
There is also much 


REVOLUTIONARY invention. 
ent of fabrics. 





SHARP TOOLS 
ARE A CINCH 


with the 


“57” FILE 








costs $I 
DOES 101 JOBS 
Buy from your 


local dealer 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Carborundum is a registered trade- ) 
[ mark of The Carborundum Company \ 


CARBORUNDUM 





KILL ape WITHOUT UN 


Livestock, 
Pets or Poul- 
a, try: Gets Rats 
= Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533}. Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
~ year. K-R-O Ca, 
SS) Springfield, O. 


K. a KILLS RATS 
eA ONLY 
STRANLE MALNETIL SPONGE 


CLOTHES BRUGK: 


DRAWS di 
No dust. 





LLEANS BY 
LID LEMS 
ALTION 


ag meee Cities, 
es No sloctss 


SivEs DRYCLEANING Ken's, “oxy 





buck ya ppearance. Also cleanse hats, drapes, upholstered 
os ny ete. Long lasting. Low priced. In- 
stantly ips _ attention where er shown, 
HOT SELLER. pd = NTS. Hust- 


Shi MPLE® up 
OFF R ' as. sent on trial 
first person in 





room for improvement in packing wool 
for market. Only good wool should go 
into the bag. Leave out tags, sweepings, 
black fleeces, and rocks! Thru the new 
co-operative pools progress is being 
made, but there is still much to be done 
in improving the quality of lambs and 
wool coming from these farm flocks. 
New breeds of sheep, designed par- 
ticularly for American use, promise to 
become more important in the future. 
Most of them come from the West, are 





“ rte who writes. 
details. Be first—send in Be name TOD. 
KRISTEE CO., 1218 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 


es FREE. Explains Taxidermy. Tells how to learn 
) 4. by mail to mount birds, animais, heads. 
ekins and Sate. Great for MEN nn d BOYS. Fin! ra 
earn money spare time. RITE TODAY -- NOW-- 
‘or free book ‘cmeinies 100 ben pictures. State AGE. 
.W. School of Taxidermy, ept. 6908, Omaha,Neb. 


et 
AY! 
A real money maker for farm or 
factory. Uses Cheap fuels. Pays 
for itself out of savings. Costs 
Less to Own— Less to Operate. 





Make Money—Start a wood 
sawing business — turn_ spare 
Haber 5 into cash. Factory Prices— 
Terms—FREE Catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
4616 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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now 25 years old or older. New breeds 
require decades to become fixed, and 
then they spread slowly. Several new 
breeds already are giving good :esults 
on Western farms. They are similar to 
the Corriedale, a Merino x Leicester 
dual-purpose sheep imported from New 
Zealand. Now about go percent of that 
country’s sheep are Corriedale, pro- 
ducer of the lambs shipped to England. 

These American-made, dual-purpose 
sheep have come in response to a realiza- 
tion that sheepmen must derive maxi 
mum returns from both lamb and wool. 
Gone is the day of specialization in one 
or the other. Large and rugged animals, 
they produce heavy fleeces of medium- 
grade wool, large and rapidly growing 
lambs. 

We have seen that lamb consumption 
can be increased and that synthetics 
have no death grip on wool. We have 
had sheep since the beginning of time, 
and I am inclined to believe we will 
have them around in great numbers for 

long, long time to come. Producing 
quality lambs and wool, paying strict 
attention to marketing them properly, 
and then backing them with aggressive 
action, individually and thru industry 
organizations necessary in this highly 
compe titive age, will assure the future of 
this important industry. 


Mr. Fitzgerald’s article was written 
shortly before the war began. At our re- 
quest, he sent us the following paragraph 
dealing with the probable effect of the war 
on the sheep industry.—Editors. 


At the moment, wool-growers are 
wondering what may be the effect of the 
European war on the sheep industry. It 
is the belief of many that, should the 
war be a prolonged one, there is every 
likelihood that Britain may commandeer 
the entire wool supply of Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. This will 
automatically affect this country, for 
we import 10 to 20 percent of our nor- 
mal needs. American growers could 
easily step up production by holding 
more ewe lambs; but whatever they do 
in the way of expansion, they should not 
forget the lesson of the Big War of 1914- 
1918. Production expanded and many 
growers, dealers, and manufacturers 
were hit terrific wallops in the almost 
overnight collapse at the War’s close. 
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THIS VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Here is a book prepared by an 
agricultural engineer of recog- 
nized standing which we are sure 
will be of great service to you. 
It deals with the planning and 
construction of all types of farm 
buildings in a practical manner 
and for greatest protection of 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, SPECIFY— 


CERTIGRADE 
SHINGLES 


Certigrades pass official 
inspection for grade and quality. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
5506 White Building, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A., 
809 Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B. C., 


Farm Buildings”. 


Name 4 ion 
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Canada. 


Please send me free copy of your booklet, “Red Cedar Shingles on 


Address = — ; Se ae 


your livestock and comfort in 
your home. This book empha- 
sizes also the important service 
that Red Cedar Shingles can give 
you for low cost, good appear- 
ance, insulation and resistance to 
storm damage. A reliable refer- 
ence of practical use to farmers. 











Sold only by established 


lumber dealers 
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[ made‘128.54 in 


just a week of 


my spare time 


J. T. Fulk, Indiana real estate man, 
SELLS STARK TREES in his SPARE 
TIME. In just one week spare time re- 
cently, he sold enough to EARN 
$128.54 IN A WEEK. He often 
makes $50.00 or more a week just in 
his spare hours in this— 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
& EXTRA 

CASH “prizes. WEEKLY 
Our NEW PLAN for salesmen will help YOU 
turn your idle spare time into good money 
QUICK! You need no money or ex- 
rience. You invest nothing. Our E 
ELLING OUTFIT —and NEW Sales-Com- 
pelling-Plans will enable you to make good 
money selling right from the start. Write im- 


a for the startling, NEW details of our 
ae salesmen and SELL- 
ING S OUTFIT 


If not nace’ in selling, BUY STARK 

EES —write ek} ‘or New Demonstra- 
tion Price Offer o REE Catalog. Ad- 
dress Box S. W. P-19. 


Send Coupon TODAY 


| STARK NURSERIES, 
a Box S. W. P-19, Louisiana, Mo. 


Send me QUICK details of your NEW PLAN 
for Salesmen. Showing me how to make good 
money ia spare time AT ONCE. 
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Children 
CONSTIPATED? 





Why force your children to take harsh, sick- 
ening medicines when they are constipated? 
Next time your youngsters need a laxative, 
do as millions of modern mothers do . . . give 
them Ex-Lax! No coaxing necessary, because 
Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious chocolate. 


What’s more, it’s a gentle laxative—kind to 
sensitive little tummies. It moves the bowels 
smoothly, easily . ... without forcing or strain. 
Ex-Lax is as good for grown-ups as it is for 
the children. At all drug stores—10¢ and 25¢. 


> & F->.4 si melt- lure) 


Chocolated Laxative 


9% Cords | Tim emalelice, 


ALONE you saw down trees, 

etc., faster, easier than 4 men 

pwith 2 crosscut saws. Folds 
up like jackknife—easily car- 

ried. aves money, time, backaches. 

Praised by farmers since 1883. New low 

rices. Write for FRE E catalog today! 
Folding Sawing Machine Ce., 8-3312, S. Western, Chicago. 
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Atlanta 


[ Continued from page 47 | 


the room was empty and I thought 
he must have made it. I thought 
so until, when we came back into the 
room, your eyes turned to that little 
closet under the stairs.” 

“Oh, you Judas!” Her voice was low, 
trembling. “Oh, you wretched, Yankee 
Judas!” 

“Marcia! 

The girl’s face, pale in the candlelight, 
was bitter and unyielding. Abruptly 
Mark Oren wheeled about, facing the 
stairs. “Stuart!” he called sharply, “I 
know’ you are there!” 

The curtains moved and Stuart Col- 
linwood limped out into the room. His 
wound was bleeding again and he sank 
down upon a chair. “It almost worked, 
Marcia,” he said, forcing a smile. Then, 
to Mark Oren, “What do you propose 
to do?” 

“Captain Cram will be back soon. 
We will wait.” 

“Wait!” Marcia’s voice stung. “Can 
you stand there waiting calmly while 
they come to take my brother to hang 
him for a spy?” 

“He will not be hanged,” Mark Oren 
assured her quietly. “A man taken in 
his own uniform is not a spy. I am merely 
preventing information from reaching 
Hood.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed with quick in- 
spiration. “But it wi// reach him! I can 
take it myself! I’m not afraid of you— 
even a Yankee would not shoot a 
woman.” 

“T wouldn’t shoot you,” Mark said 
evenly; “I would simply have Wickwire 
tie you up. Unless you promise me . . .” 


” 


THERE was a commotion outside. The 
door opened and Wickwire entered, 
dragging a gangling negro lad whose 
arms were encumbered with an overcoat 
and half a dozen blankets. The boy’s 
eyes rolled with fright; they came to 
rest on Stuart Collinwood. 

“‘Marse Stuart,” he begged, “‘tell dis 
soger-man I’se your nigger, Jupe. I 
neber stole dese blankets.” 

Mark Oren took one of the blankets 
from the lad’s hands. It was Union Army 
issue. “Where did you get these?” he 
demanded. 

Jupe begin to whimper. “Dis night Ah 
went over to de cross-roads to see Marse 
Miller’s nigger gal, Elsie. De Yankee 
ahmy was a-movin’ along de road. Dey 
had cast dese blankets away.” 

Aunt Nessie looked at the loot un- 
easily. “Ahmy’s in a powahful hurry 
when dey t’rows away dere beddin’,” she 
muttered. 

“They’re running!” Marcia seized her 
brother’s hand. Her eyes lighted with 
hope. “Hood is driving them back!” 

Stuart Collinwood’s face paled. ““The 
Yankees are advancing, Marcia. In the 
heat of attack, troops sometimes throw 
away their blankets. In retreat, they 
throw away their guns.” 

“You think, then...” 

“Hood has decided to evacuate At- 
lanta. A part of Sherman’s army is al- 
ready moving in. It means that I am 
too late.” 

Marcia whirled on Mark Oren. Her 
voice was tense with bitterness. “This 
is because of you. Because you came 
here...” 
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FEED GRINDING 


Papec Hammer Mills are guaranteed to grind 


ANY dry feed to ANY desired fineness and to do . 








it faster and cheaper than ANY other hammer 
mill in the same power class. 

Here’s why: 30% to 50% more screen surface; 
coarser screens used for each grade of grinding; 
longer hammers grind faster at lower operating 
speed; reversible, soft-center hammer tips good 
for 40,000 to 80,000 bags of grinding; non-clog worm 
feed to blower; no knives to sharpen; no burrs to 
wear and break. 


Six models—5 with governor-controlled, self- 
feed rolls—2 with roughage feeders. Cost no more 
than most other mills—less than some. See your 

‘ —~ dealer or send postal 
today for free booklet, 
“Better, Faster, Cheaper 
Feed Grinding.” Tells 
how Papec compared 
with 5 other hammer 
mills in university tests. 

Papec Machine Co., 
7311 N. Main Street, 
Shortsville, N. Y. 

























Most Powerful 
~ ELECTRIC Lantern! 


' 80 to 100 HOURS LIGHT 
On One 6-Voit Dry Battery 
@ Two lights on a double ac- 
tion switch. 800 ft. spot beam \F 
from front reflector; broad 
floodlight from top, Handle \ 
reverses. Unbreakable lens, 
6%” high. At sport, hard- 
ware, electrical dealers or 
write for literature. $ 33s . 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY tas 
275 W. 33rd St. Marion, ind. Battery 
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"UNCORK" YOUR CORN 


THIS EASY WAY 








OW IT’S easy to remove painful corns. 
Put a scientific Blue-Jay pad neatly 
over the corn. Felt pad (C) relieves pain by 
removing pressure. Special formula (D) 
gently loosens corn so it can be lifted out. 
Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters—only 25¢ for 6. 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 

























Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly; 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 


8000 Rawleigh Routes. Many do $3,000- 
$5,000 annual business in daily __ . 
necessities. All back 

by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 
to start in business on our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. 4-43-SHW, Freeport, tl. 
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Wickwire interrupted. He touched 
Mark Oren’s arm. “Excuse me, Lieuten- 
ant, but there’s something else. I was 
comin’ in to report it when I ran into 
the boy on the porch. There’s a party of 
horse comin’ from the west.’ 

The information brought a disagree- 
able shock of surprise. Mark Oren had 
almost forgotten the foraging party with 
which they had clashed earlier in the 
evening. 

“Get our horses out of sight,” he or- 
dered sharply. “They may pass by.’ 

Stuart Collinwood smiled. “For once 
tonight, Mark, your luck has failed. 
Those men are going to stop. They were 
here a half hour before you and Marcia 
promised them some hams.” 

Mark Oren thought quickly. He be- 
lleved there would be no harm now in 
releasing Stuart Collinwood; Slocum’s 
division must be in the city. Yet the 
assumption was based wholly upon 
a negro lad’s story, and it was not within 
the lieutenant’s right to make the deci- 
sion. Captain Cram would surely return 
soon, 

A plan suddenly shaped in Mark 
Oren’s mind. He smiled grimly. He 
turned to Wickwire. “Take them up- 
stairs,” he said; “all of them. And keep 
them there regardless of what happens 
down here. I’m depending upon you.” 

Wickwire nodded, without compre- 
hension. He motioned with his carbine, 
then followed as Marcia and Jupe helped 
Stuart up the stairs. When they were 
out of sight around the landing Mark 
stepped to the window. The foragers 
had reached the house and were dis- 
mounting. A moment later there was 
heavy rapping on the door. 


Mark opened the door and several 
men in tattered gray crowded into the 
room. They were gaunt, rangy fellows; 
hill men, Mark judged. 

The leader, a huge, red-bearded man 
in a black slouch hat, blinked at Mark 
Oren’s uniform in surprise, then jerked 
out a revolver. 

As he was about to speak, a trooper 
thrust his head into the door from the 
outside. 

“There’s two horses out here with 
Yankee saddles on ’em, Captain,” he 
announced. 

“Naturally,” Mark Oren said quickly, 
“T have Union equipment.” 

“One man wouldn’t have two horses,” 
someone grunted. [ Continued on page 54 





“You, on the end—about face!” 
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MOOSE HUNTER FIGHTS FOR LIFE 
IN RAGING TORRENT! 








J. V. Kirscu 
Palmer, Alaska 


1) “I bagged a giant moose, the dressed (2) “We were wrong! When the 
meat weighing 982 pounds,” writes Mr. water reached my chest, I was swept 
Kirsch. “Starting back to camp at dusk, from my feet and trapped beneath 
we foolishly decided to ford Willow Creek, the foaming mountain torrent! 
a very fast mountain stream. We figured Wedged against a rock, and held 
the 150-pound packs of moose meat would down by the current and my heavy 
keep our feet on the bottom. load, I couldn’t budge! 


Se ee | 


© "| had been carrying my lighted flashlight in one hand, and 
still held it. And just in time, one of the packers located me by 
its beam! He rushed in, seized my pack rope and managed to 
drag me ashore. I most certainly wouldn’t have lived to enjoy 


that moose meat if those ‘Eveready’ (sjened) QO . Q ” 


fresh DATED batteries had failed me. 


NOTE: An “Eveready” flashlight, with “Eveready” batteries, 
will normally continue to burn under water. Try it! 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... /c0 fot the DATE-LIN® 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC} and Carbon Corporation 
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i win _< ak, conserve hogs drink today for low i 
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me rke ne rede | Trial Otter. 
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They will never run again... they're through! Rat-Nip, water. y Give _ dealer's 





used for 25 years, is as attractive to rats as Catnip is to 
cats. It exterminates quickly, getting even the foxy old HEATED 1S PERS 


fellows. 
Ma e ’ Y 
Rats vanish or money-back! 35c a tube; easy to handle. Bate SS 2 are De are eo oe 








At drug, hardware and general stores. Our popular heated m: ay to sell = a deliv- 
er ali comple re “ * y- 
Liquid Veneer Corp., Buffalo, N. ¥. grog) all complete, ready’ attach. Mone 
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1939 — SEE ay PAGE 79 | 
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} hd b ‘ + “Gor A’mighty!” the leader snapped. 
very was ay rings new praise “T know that!” He whirled on Mark 
— Oren, cocking his revolver. “‘Call the 
, e girl!” 

for Maytag ~ exclusive features The lieutenant realized argument 
would serve no further. “All right,” he 
agreed quietly. He half turned toward 
the stairs, then swung around with all his 

strength against red-beard’s jaw. 

The men ringed about them as they 
struggled in the center of the room. 
Someone in the circle swung a musket. 
Mark Oren twisted his head sideways 
and the blow landed on his shoulder 
with numbing force. At the same instant 
another man thrust out a leg, tripping 
him. Mark went down, dragging the 
red-beard with him. 

The fall freed’ his opponent’s arms. 
Instantly his huge hands were at Mark 
Oren’s throat. His breath was cut off. A 
trooper kicked at him and the heavy 
boot caught him in the temple, blinding 
him momentarily. 

From a stairway came a shout. Mark 
was aware that Wickwire was charging 
down, carbine at his hip. A man leaped 
up to meet the trooper; he clubbed his 
gun and the blow caught Wickwire in 
the stomach. 

There was someone else on the stairs. 
Mark Oren could not see. The red- 
beard’s fingers seemed to meet in his 
throat; his eyes were blinded by a mist. 
Outside the house there was the sound 
of firing. Not muskets, but the sharper 
crack of Spencer carbines. Yankee car- 
bines! Captain Cram had returned. 

The fingers in Mark Oren’s throat re- 
laxed. He tried to rise. Then blackness 
overcame him. 
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Mark OREN stood on the veranda. 
In the east a pink tinting promised a rosy 
dawn. Down near the stable Wickwire 
and another man were harnessing a mule 
to a wagon. Captain Cram, who watched 
from the lawn, swore irritably. The rum- 
ble of guns from Atlanta had ceased. 

“A devil of a time, Oren,” he grumbled, 
“to be hampered with a wounded 
prisoner. This fuss with a wagon! And 
what will Uncle Billy Sherman do with 
him, now that Atlanta’s taken? Parole 
him, most likely, since we have wounded 
enough of our own.” 


° m » ‘ Mark Oren did not answer. He was 

Let Maylag bring less wol k a nd thinking of the bitter price he had paid 

for his share in that victory. For one 

° ° , brief moment that night he had held 

more economy on big washings for you | Marcia in his arms. That moment was 
; ———= | gone; there would never be another. 

Captain Cram was still talking. “They 

It's the most popular washer—and deserves have harnessed the beast at last, Lieuten- 

it! Expect a Maytag to handle your biggest INTERCHANGEABLE POWER! | ant. Get the men together; we'll be 

moving. . . . Have you said good-by 

to the girl?” 





washings with ease—to wash grime and If you don’t have electricity yet, you 
grease from heavy work clothes with no i seal enjoy Maytag mapetes = wie Mark Oren scowled. “Oren, I said 
gasoline power. Get Maytag service | before that you are a fool. You are a 
garments safely — it will! Depend on May- Now—powered by this famous engine damned fool! Go tell her good-by!” 
alt cla tad iS balode tee —twin-cylindered—low- | Then, as Mark still hesitated, Captain 
RECT RE a ee a ee — . cost operation (just 2c | Cram smiled dryly. “War is war, but 
washing costs year after year. You'll get — an > an hour)—dependable | women keep on loving. . . . That girl, 
them—and you'll get better looking wash- io Mea —casy to operate—and knocking the big fellow off of you with 


we - ; Wickwire’s gun!” 

xs too! Visit your Maytag dealer—see lg interchangeable with “tang : . 
ings ¢ ¢ you ytag : ‘ae 8 Mark Oren looked up in quick sur- 
for yourself. COs ee prise, turned, and walked into the house. 
Marcia stood inside the door. She was 


smiling, but her lips trembled. 


> 


“Marcia!” 
é; The girl still smiled. Suddenly her eyes 
AS [Cy filled; tears slipped down her cheeks. 
“Atlanta has been taken, Mark. The 
Yh LOWwA SS war will soon be over. . . .”” Her voice 
gcTRic ™ 


trace of washing wear—to wash delicate 





AT FACTORY choked. But as Mark came toward her 
she lifted her arms. 
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N INSPIRING prelude to Thanksgiving 
Day itself is Harvest Sunday, which thousands 
upon thousands will reverently celebrate this 
month. It is to be hoped that many more will join 
this year in the special services to promote good 
fellowship among all citizens, to bring farm fami- 
lies and their neighboring townsmen more closely 
together; but most of all to express a humble grati- 
tude for the gifts of the soil and man’s labor. 
Today, perhaps more than at any other time 
in the memory of living men, we should be grate- 
ful that men, women, and children in this country 


are not being subjected to the horror of war, of 


cruelty and intolerance; that a “‘blackout’’ here 
means nothing more serious than that the current 
has failed or that the lamp has burned dry. 
Because of the President’s setting T hanksgivi ing 
Day one week earlier than usual, a number of 
states find themselves with two days to celebrate. 
Why not? Of an entire year, are two days so very 
many to spend in thoughts of thankfulness? 


Have you ever seen a “fat lamp’? The wick 
embedded in grease, its sputtering flame lighted 
many a pioneer home before kerosene became 
available. Such a lamp was one of the many old- 
fashioned articles displayed at a Thanksgiving 
party of farm folks near Springs, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. J. Beachy describes the event: 

“We arranged a display of very old-fashioned 
articles—large, heavy, iron cook pots, an old 
wooden clothes-wringer, a candle mold, an oddly 
shaped wooden water bucket, a fat lamp, apple- 
peeler, wooden coffee-grinder, and many others 
with which our forebears had to keep house. Com- 
paring them with our present-day methods of 


homemaking, we had many thanks to give! One 


WM AOR GS. Are et 


member told of an “‘apple schnitzing,”’ another ex- 
plained the process of candlemaking, and still 
another told how soap was made at home and dis- 
played the crude equipment used. 

“There were old books, charts, and slates used 
in schools long ago; and one very elderly member 
told us about her first lessons in school. The bless- 
ings of our modern school system were then shown 
when our own primary teacher conducted a class 
of beginners in reading.’ 

Here’s a program idea that is sure to interest 
other groups this month! 


So YOU want to be a cosmetologist? Then read 
about Margaret Failyer on page 62. Another 
4-H’er who has created her own job in the beauty 
business is June Utley of Preston, Minnesota. 
After eight years of club work, in which her 
achievements included almost everything from 
prize cakes to championship calves, June had 
earned enough for her tuition at a school of cos 
metology and to help pay for a shop of her own. 

It’s located in her home town and her business 
is so good that she plans to enlarge her shop soon. 
She still lives with her parents on the farm and 
drives daily to and from her shop, saying, “I enjoy 
staying in the country because I think the farm 
is the best place to live.”’ 

To 4-H Club work June gives a great deal of 
the credit for her early heseoan ss success. The les 
sons she learned by carrying thru completely every 
project she began, 7 ne portunity for leader sh p 
(she was junior leadership winner several years 
have been invaluable. Her achievement is an 
inspiring example for other girls who need voca 


tional guidance. All too frequently the job near 


home is overlooked in a longing to go to the city. 
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A glance at the before- and after-remodel- 
ing photographs and the sketch of the floor 
plan shows how effective the simple struc- 
tural changes were. One new exterior wall 
was added to provide for the living-room. 
The living- and dining-rooms, 15 by 31, 
appear as one long room; there is no ceiling 
separation and only small side partitions 
with pilaster ends. Entrance is made from 
the front porch to a vestibule which has a 
roomy closet. The arrangement of rooms is 
especially good, it being possible to enter 
the dining-room from a back porch without 
passing thru the kitchen or other rooms 
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g REMODEL or build new? 

This problem, which many a 
farm family faces today, was ef- 
fectively solved by the W. W. 
Knapps of Eaton County, Michi- 
gan, when® they decided to re- 
model, and an old but sturdy 
house on a farm adjoining theirs 
was transformed into the attrac- 
tive, convenient home pictured 
on these pages. 

The three essentials of a farm 
home—entrance on the drive, a 
utility room, and a central rear 
hall—were attained to a remark- 


able degree with very few struc- 
tural changes. Entrance is thru the 
side porch directly into the com- 
bined dining- and living-room as 
well as by means of the cross 
walk in front. There is a utility 
room and, altho there is no central 
rear hall, the arrangement of the 
kitchen and the location of the 
stairs, utility room, and. office 
make it possible to reach easily 
any part of the house. 

The framework was in excellent 
condition and only one exterior 
side was added—the front of the 





The old pantry was converted into an office 
with the desk built across one end; the top is of 
plywood and there are three lower drawers 
with three above at either side. Trim is royal- 
blue paint; the wallpaper is in brown tones, 
rust, and blue against a tan background 


t 

The living-room is carpeted in 
dewberry broadloom and the 
wallpaper has a two-tone gray 
stripe with a rose cast. The ceil- 
ing paper is a soft dusty-rose and 
the woodwork is white eggshell 


This view is from the living-room 
into the dining-room, which is 
decorated in the same colors as 
the former. There are only floor- 
length linen draw curtains in 
both these rooms, enabling the 
Knapps to have a clear view 
from any window. The two 
rooms seem like one long room, 
being carpeted from wall to wall 
in the same rich broadloom 


Another view of the living-room. The vestibule opening 
from it has a midnight-blue linoleum floor with white 
stars and gold wallpaper with gray-and-white pattern 


The bedroom has yellow walls with eggshell trim; a large 
closet with built-in drawers and shelves. It opens into the 
bath—yellow walls, black marbleized linoleum floor 


living-room. New basement walls 
and excavation for more space for 
storage, plus a stoker-equipped 
air-conditioning plant, were 
1mong the major improvements. 
\ water-softener and heater were 
nstalled. To provide for smaller 
juarters when alone, there are 
omplete living quarters with bed- 
‘oom and bath downstairs; with 
two bedrooms, a toilet, and lava- 
tory upstairs. 

The living- and dining-rooms, 
5 by 31, are so planned that they 
eem like [ Continued on page 75 
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W.5 the arrival of cold 


weather our hands are certain to 
become rough and chapped if we 
don’t take care. Make up your 
mind to keep your hands smooth 
this winter. Dry them thoroly 
after having them in water, 
especially if you’re going outdoors 
immediately. The big changes in 
temperature are very hard on the 
hands. That’s why you should al- 
ways have in the kitchen hand lo- 
tion or cream and use it often. 


If your oven is small, holding 
only 2 pies when you need 3, Mrs. 
C. C., lowa, says to place a brick 
between the 2 pies and set the third 
pie on it. This allows you to bake all 
3 at one time. 


Two new styles in the dripless 
liquid server (Photo 1): a graceful 
one in red, yellow, green, turquoise, 
ivory, or blue, to match your color- 
ful pottery; and a smartly shaped 
one of crystal glass with red-, ivory-, 
green-, or black-colored top. The 
automatic cut-off keeps out dust 
and dirt, stops the flow of liquid 
no dripping! Servers can be used 
for sirup, oil, cream, honey, or salad 
dressing. Different sizes. Prices: 
glass—65, 75 cents, and $1.10; pot- 
tery—$1. (Dripcut Sales Company, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 
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Neat, uniform slices—from pa- 
per-thin to 1-inch in thickness—of 
meat, cheese, bread, and vegetables 
aren't hard to cut with the handy 
slicer (Photo 2). Adjust it to slice 
thickness desired and turn the 
handle. The blade can be sharpened. 
The slicer is so simply made, thus 
easy to clean and keep in order. 
$5.95. (Slicette, Farber & Shlevin, 
Inc., 375 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, 


New York.) 


Need new walls? It’s easy to 
achieve attractive paneled effects 
with a new colored wallboard that 
comes in a variety of sizes and 
shapes. It insulates, subdues sound, 
as well as decorates. Its smooth, 
tile-like finish (white, ivory, green, 
or buff) is durable, reflects light well, 
and may be cleaned with a damp 
cloth or sponge and a neutral soap. 
(Masonite Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois.) 


A waxed-paper dispenser on the 
wall (Photo 3)—another conven- 
ience gadget from which the paper 


Good Ideas 
From Our Readers 


Household News 


rolls easily and tears evenly. The 
paper is heavy, double waxed, 
good for refrigerator use. Dis- 
penser, 25 cents; 125-foot roll 
waxed paper, 20 cents. (Badger 
Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis- 
consin.) 


The old leather or suede 
pocketbook you’ve probably dis- 
carded will find good use when 
the children’s elbows force them- 
selves thru sweater and jacket 
sleeves. Mrs. F. R. B., Pennsyl- 

vania, cuts oval-shaped patches 
from the leather and buttonhole- 
stitches them over the worn spots. 
She runs a row of sewing-machine 
stitches (no thread) near edge of 
patch first, punching out the holes. 


Only 3 pieces chair pad, pot- 
holders, tablecloth—of a colorful 
kitchen ensemble in oilcloth are 
shown in Photo 4, but there are 
also shelf edging, large and small 
scarfs for refrigerator or table, stove 
pads, shelf-lining, and oilcloth by- 
the-yard in 2 widths. What an 
attractive, matching kitchen set it 
makes! There are several patterns 
in various colors. Pieces sold in- 
dividually, inexpensively. (Colum 
bus Coated Fabrics Corp., 7th & 
Grant Avenues, Columbus, Ohio. 








Successful Farming will pay $2 for 
each useful idea published. Unused 
suggestions will not be returned. Those 
accepted and published in the magazine 


will be paid for promptly.—Editor. 
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Just plain, old-fashioned cookin’ is all 
we want in this Thanksgiving season. 
Cranberries popping into their prime, 
freshly butchered pork on its way to the 
table, and the handsome turkey gobbler 
boasting proudly, but not for long. It’s 
on that thankful day we delve into those 
stores of luscious fruits and vegetables 
as we try the favorite recipes from our 
farm neighbors’ kitchens. Happy 
Thanksgiving! 


Pork Chops Deluxe * 


10 pork chops 10 slices pineapple 
Salt 1% cups Ten- 
Pepper Minute Cran- 
14 cup butter berry Sauce 


Pan-broil chops and arrange on hot 
platter. Season with salt and pepper 
and dot with butter. Roll pineapple 
slices in butter and place under broiler 
a few minutes. Arrange around chops 
and pour sauce over all. Serves 1o. 


Ten-Minute Cranberry Sauce 


2 cups water 4 cups cranberries 


114 to 2 cups sugar 


Boil water and sugar 5 minutes with- 
out stirring. Add cranberries; cook 
without stirring until skins pop (usually 
about 5 minutes). When popping stops, 
remove from heat and allow to remain 
in cooking pan until cool.—M. E., Ind. 


Sweet-Potato Souffle 


1 cup whole milk 

3 tablespoons quick- 
cooking tapioca 

2 2 tablespoons butter 

34 teaspoon salt 


1 cup cooked sweet 
potato, sieved 
and seasoned 

3 egg yolks, beaten 

3 egg whites, 
beaten stiff 


Combine milk, tapioca, butter, and 
salt in top of double boiler and cook 10 
to 12 minutes, stirring frequently. Re- 
move from heat. Whip sweet-potato 
pulp and stir into tapioca mixture. Cool. 
Stir in egg yolks; fold in egg whites. Set 
in pan of hot water in moderate oven 
(350°) and bake about 50 minutes. Serve 
immediately. Serves 6.—Mrs. I. D., Ill. 


Date Torte 


3 egg yolks, beaten 1 cup sugar 

34 cup dates, chopped % teaspoon salt 

V6 cup chopped black 1 teaspoon vanilla 
walnuts 3 egg whites, 

1 cup bread crumbs beaten stiff 


Ne ¢ 


From Our Readers and Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Mix egg yolks, dates, nuts, bread 
crumbs, sugar, and salt. Add vanilla. 
Fold in stiff-beaten egg whites. Turn in- 
to shallow, 8- by 8-inch pan and bake in 
moderate oven (350°) 30 minutes. Serve 
topped with whipped cream. Serves 8. 


—Mrs. O. J. J., S. Dak. 


Pumpkin Cream Pie* 


214 cups brown sugar 11% cups cooked 

11% tablespoons pumpkin 
cornstarch 3 eggs, slightly 

1 teaspoon salt beaten 

14 teaspoon cloves 1 cup milk 

14 teaspoon mace 1 (9-inch) baked 

l4 teaspoon cinnamon pie shell 

4 teaspoon nutmeg 2 cups sweetened, 

V4 teaspoon ginger whipped cream 


Combine sugar, cornstarch, salt, and 
spices. Add pumpkin, eggs, ‘and milk, 
and mix well. Cook in top of double 
boiler until thick, stirring frequently. 
Cool; then pour into pie shell. Top with 
whipped cream and ew lightly with 
cinnamon.—A. C., N. Dak. 





To clean, and at the same time separate, let- 
tuce leaves for salads, remove core and run 
water into cavity—it flows thru entire head 





So MANY of our readers have been 
sending in their favorite large-quan- 
tity recipes that now, in the midst of 
community and church suppers, we're 
sending an §.O. 8. for more. Send us 
the large-quantity recipes that have 
made a special hit in your group. For 
every one published in the magazine, 
$7 will be paid. Address Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Chicken Potpie 


5 tablespoons quick 4 cups cooked chick 
cooking tapioca en, cut in pieces 

16 teaspoon salt 2% cups milk or 

14 teaspoon pepper chicken stock 

4 teaspoon paprika 14 to 16 unbaked 

4 tablespoons melted baking powder bis 
butter cuits (144” thick) 


Combine all ingredients, except bis- 
cuits, in order given. Turn into greased 
casserole and bake hot oven (425°) 
10 minutes, stirring twice. Then place 
biscuits on top of chicken mixture and 
bake 12 to 15 minutes longer, or until 
biscuits are browned. Serves 8.—Mrs. 


L. E. W., Ind. 
Old-Fashioned Oyster Dressing 


Giblets of fowl 1 teaspoon sage 


2 cups liquid in 2 tablespoons minced 
which giblets onion 
are cooked 4 tablespoons 

‘ 

3 quarts bread butter 
cubes 2 eggs, beaten 

2 tablespoons salt 1 pint oysters, 

1 teaspoon pepper chopped 


Cook giblets in hot water until tender. 
Drain. Pour liquid over bread; season 
with salt, pepper, and sage. Stir in 
onion, giblets (chopped), butter, eggs, 
and oysters. Mix well. This amount 
will fill one large chicken.—Mrs. H. H., 
Ohio. 


For an unusual salad, arrange sections 
of grapefruit, chilled and drained, on let 
tuce leaf. Top with whole fig (preserved) 
and serve with French dressing.—G. B., 


Mich. 


“Everyone for miles around here has 
simply gone wild over the following 
combination. It’s a fine dish at butcher 
ing time,” says Mrs. O. W. R., Nebr. 


Stuffed Cabbage 


1 mature head cabbage 1 tablespoon salt 
1 quart cold water 1 pound sausage 


Soak cabbage in salted water 2 hours. 
Then loosen leaves, sprinkle salt be- 
tween them, and force sausage between 
each leaf. (If you’re using a small head, 
remove core and force sausage in from 
the cavity.) Tie in a clean, white cloth 
and cook 1 hour in boiling water. Re- 
move cloth. Slice and serve hot. Serves 
6 to 8. | Continued on page 64 
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/ NFTER being thoroly inocu- 


lated with the garden “‘bug,” I truly 
dreaded the coming of autumn and 
the passing of the last hardy chrys- 
anthemum. I sorrowfully covered 
my outdoor garden and dragged in 
a few ferns and geraniums—which 
were not satisfying in the least. 

Now, with the growing popularity 
of window-gardening and a few 
years’ experience, I have created a 
truly pleasing indoor garden that 
gives us the feeling of summertime 
in our shut-in rooms. Whether one 
has a single window or several win- 
dows, I have learned there are cer- 
tain important do’s and don’ts for 
the indoor gardener to follow. 

First of all, there’s the problem of 
exposure. We should carefully con- 
sider how much of the winter’s sun- 
light is available in our rooms, and 
the approximate temperature; then 
find out which plants need the maxi- 
mum and which will survive with 
the minimum of sunlight. To remind 
you which exposure is best, here’s 
a little jingle: 

“West worst, North next; 
East good, South best.” 
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Most plants thrive in a mixture of one 
part coarse sand, one part humus, and 
two parts black soil, all well mixed 


A sunny west window is perhaps 
the poorest location for plants to 
thrive because they receive only the 
diminishing rays of the sun; but by 
careful selection you may have a 
most attractive west window. San- 
sevieria (commonly called “‘snake- 
plant’’) grows well in a west window. 
It has tall, slender, spike leaves with 
bands of creamy white. Cacti are 
succulents which offer a wide choice 
of window-sill plants. They belong 
not toone family, but tomany.Some 
of them under favorable, sunny con- 


Growing-plant material 
can be a real part of a 
room's decorative scheme, 
Mrs. Sigler says. This group- 
ing of easy-to-grow plants 
adds charm to any home 


Mrs. Sigler is pictured work- 
ing in her indoor garden. 
She doesn't believe in 
tricky foods and diets for 
her plants, says they're just 
like human beings and 
need only the right amounts 
of water, cleanliness, fresh 
air, and ample nourishment 


ditions produce unusual, interesting 
bloom. Their leaves are so full of wa- 
ter and sap—hence the name “‘suc- 
culent,”” meaning “juicy and fat.” 
They require very little water and 
many of them thrive under real 
neglect. 


For a sunny window inacool room, 
choose flowering types—geraniums, 
begonias, amaryllis, African-violet, 
gloxinia, crocus, or hyacinth. I have 
cool, north windows in my sun porch 
where I have successfully used plants 
with decorative foliage, natives of 
tropical corners, such as peperomia, 
Chinese Evergreen, and Japanese 
Ivy. Always there is the reliable 
aspidistra, sometimes called “cast 
iron plant,” of which it has been said 
that no one has ever seen a dead 
one; so hardy is it that it will with- 
stand lack of care or sunlight and 
moisture—in fact, almost anything 
but hard freezing. This reminds me 
that vines are among the “must 
haves” in our window picture. 
Philodendron is probably the best 
of all for window use. It can be 
trained to follow the line of your 
window or allowed to hang. It will 
grow in soil or water and seems to 
thrive under most adverse condi- 
tions. English | Continued on page 72 
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Lyon County women have a 10-year health project in co-operation with the Lyon County 
Health Unit. As one phase of that project, more than 1,500 farm children in the county 
were immunized in one month last year. This year emphasis is being placed on dental 
care; next year it will be on tuberculosis. In this photograph, Dr. C. H. Munger, county 
health officer, is assisted by Nurse Anna Miser. Mrs. Ward Bacon, president of the Whittier 
group; Mrs. N. R. Hopwood, Red Cross chairman; Mrs. W. A. Woodruff, home and com- 
munity chairman; and Edgar Lambert, principal of Whittier School, assisted in the work 


“None 


So Poor-— 


That we cannot give the best to our communities!”’ 


Wrharx a “‘body greets a 


body” in Kansas with the usu- 
al “How’s it coming?”’, she 
does not refer to the new baby, 
her rheumatism, or the new 
lress, for “it” is the commu- 
nity service project. Like an 
epidemic, interest in these 
projects is spreading until 
there is scarcely one of the 
[320 Farm Bureau units in 
the state that does not have a 
worthy project in progress. In 
order to be recognized as a 
Standard of Excellence Unit, a 
‘arm Bureau group must have 
rendered a distinct, definite 
ervice to the community. Last 
year, Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler 
rewarded all units that made 
this standard with an auto- 
graphed copy of his _ book, 
‘Horse and Buggy Doctor.” 

The community service proj- 















ect committee is an important 
one, for it’s the responsibility 
of three women to study the 
community and determine its 
greatest needs; then map out a 
plan of action, offer it to the 
group for approval, and super- 
vise, the work of the project 
finally selected. Typical  ex- 
amples of the outstanding 
Kansas projects are pictured 
here.—Vernetta Fairbairn. 


















This is the way Kalloch Cemetery, near 
Coffeyville, looked five years ago. 
Scarcely a stone was left standing and 
a thick growth of underbrush covered 
the graves. At the ieft is a scene today 
after the Progressive Farm Bureau Unit 
adopted it as its project. Ruth Hofsess, 
Montgomery County home demonstra- 
tion agent, Mrs. Mary Raney, and 
Mrs. Couchie Moore have had charge 
of the project. Each spring the commu- 
nity unites in a one-day clean-up 
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Two years ago the Turner group of 
Wyandotte County chose as its project 
the establishment of a first-aid room in 
the Turner school. The women donated 
the furniture, linens, and first-aid supplies. 
Members of the unit take turns keeping 
the linens laundered. The group's presi- 
dent, Mrs. Fred Wells, is shown here ad- 
ministering first aid to a pupil while Marie 
Antrim, Wyandotte County home dem- 
onstration agent, assists. A unique proj- 
ect is carried on by the Truck Sunflower 
Unit which maintains a lending chest of 
all equipment necessary to care for the ill 








After a survey disclosed the need 
of a recreation center, the Polly- 
anna Farm Bureau group near Inde- 
pendence undertook that as its proj- 
ect. This outdoor fireplace was re- 
cently completed as part of it. It is 
near abundant shade and there's a 
sandpile for the youngsters. The cen- 
ter is located near District 58 
school grounds. Those enjoying it 
here are Mrs. Houston Pittman, Doris 
Holloway, Mrs. Alva Holloway, 
Mr. Pittman, and Alva Holloway, Jr. 





Pictures— 


of projects from other farm 
women’s groups will be wel 
comed by Successful Farm 
ing. Payment will be made 
for each one published in the 
magazine. Send them to 
Kathrvn T. Bell, Club Edi 
tor, Successful Farming, Des 
Voines, Lowa. 
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LADY ESTHER SAYS— 


“Discard Heavy Creams 
and keep your 


Accent on Youth!” 














Join the revolt against heavy, 
waxy face creams—change to 
my 4-Purpose Face Cream! 


\ HY CLING to heavy face creams that de- 

mand pulling and tugging of delicate fa- 
cial muscles... that may make you look older 
than you really are? 

Discover for yourself why heavy, “waxy” 
creams are passé...see why there’s a great 
modern trend on the part of youth toward my 
4-Purpose Face Cream...make this amazing 
“Cleansing Tissue Test.” 

First, cleanse your skin with your present 
cream, and remove it thoroughly with cleansing 
tissue. Then do the same with Lady Esther 
4-Purpose Face Cream. Now, wipe it off well 
and look at your tissue. 

Thousands of women are amazed to discover 
dirt upon their sécond tissue. They actually see 
that my Cream removes minute, pore-clogging 
dirt many other cold creams FAIL TO GET! 

For, unlike many heavy creams—Lady Esther 
Cream does a thorough cleansing job with- 
out harsh pulling of delicate facial muscles. It 
cleans gently, lubricates the skin, and (lastly) 
prepares your skin for powder. Prove this, at 

my expense. Mail me the cou- 
pon below and I'll send you a 
7-day tube of my Face Cream 
(with my 10 new powder 
shades). Begin today to keep 
Pee your Accent on Youth! 


ee ee ey 
(49) 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard ) 


Lavy Estuer, 7164 West 65th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FRE 


Powder, FREE and postpaid. 


Please send me your generous supply of Lady 


Esther Face Cream; also ten shades of Face 


Name 





Address 





City— State 
(If you live in Car vrite Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. ) 
SS SS SSS SS SS SS SS SS Se ee eee ee 





ada, t 
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BEAUTY IS A 


Bus 


IN€ESS 


Photograph by Falk 


A cosmetologist, professionally speaking, Margaret Fail- 


yer makes it her business to make other women attractive 


By Marjorie Griffin 


WaueENn Margaret Failyer was grow- 
ing up on an Iowa farm, more than any- 
thing else she liked to “‘fix’”’ hair. Mem- 
bers of her family and her playmates 
sooner or later found themselves in her 
hands, the “‘guinea pigs”’ for every style 
of hair-do that a little girl’s active 
imagination, inspired by the styles worn 
by the movie stars of the day, could 
produce. 

Even then, she knew what she was 
going to do. Thru 4-H Club work, high 
school, she kept her eye on her goal—to 
become a beauty operator in charge of 
her own shop some day. She lost no 
time, enrolling in a beauty school im- 
mediately on finishing high school; and 
today finds her installed in her own 
shop. And she’s just passed her 21st 
birthday! 

Sounds like the movies, doesn’t it? 
You know, where the heroine starts one 
week in the bargain basement and is 
secretary to the boss the next week! But 
it really is as simple as it sounds, Mar- 
garet said, when I told her I wanted to 
tell the readers of Successful Farming 
about her achievement. Because there 
are hundreds of girls who would be only 
too satisfied to be operators, content to 
leave the worries of an owner-manager 
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to others, I asked the head of a beauty 
school what qualities a girl should have 
to become a successful beauty opera- 
tor, or cosmetologist—professionally 
speaking. 

First of all, she should have a gen- 
uine liking for people—particularly oth- 
er women. She should love to work with 
her hands, for there are few pleasures so 
satisfying as that of seeing beauty ma 
terialize under your own finger tips. The 
girl who really loves her work takes the 
same pride of achievement in her handi 
work as the artist does in his work. In 
fact, she is an artist! 

Of course, a girl should be strong and 
healthy, for the work is tiring and not 
for the girl who gives up easily. Rolling 
hundreds of curls a day may become 
monotonous, but, tiresome tho it may 
be, work is always fun for the girl who’s 
doing what she likes to do. Patience and 
tact—lots of it—are absolutely neces 
sary. Happily, these are two qualities 
which everyone can develop and much 
stress is placed on them in school. 

What about beauty schools? How 
much do they charge for training? Who 
may attend them? 

There are many _state-accredited 
schools that give a nine-months course. 
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Their graduates qualify for the examina- 
tion which every state requires before an 
operator’s license is granted. The tuition 
may cost from $150 to $225, to which 
living expenses of at least "$200 should 
be added. I know a number of girls who 
have earned part of their expenses. In 
one school, about half the girls work for 
their board and room in private homes, 
the owner told me. Others are able to 
obtain various types of part- time work, 
and the schools usually help them to get 
such work. 

Altho many beauty schools do not re- 
quire it, a high-school education is de- 
sirable. One must be at least 18 years 
old to be granted a license. 

How much do cosmetologists earn? 
A girl just out of school cannot expect 
to earn a lot, but in a good shop one 
may begin at $18 to $25 a week. Salaries 
of $40 and up are not unusual for ex- 
perienced operators working on com- 
mission. An efficient operator with a 
pleasing personality can acquire many 
regular customers, and it’s the regulars 
who bring her financial success. 


THE RE’S always opportunity for the 
girls who want to specialize in a par- 
ticular branch of cosmetology. They are 
learning to be specialists in skin treat- 
ment, permanent-waving, hair-dressing, 
manicuring, or hair-dyeing. Training for 
specialized work is longer and naturally 
the pay is somewhat higher. 

It’s common knowledge that many 
operators don’t remain operators long— 
they get married. Thus cosmetology is 
one profession that isn’t crowded. And 
every operator will tell you her training 
is very valuable when she turns to the 
grand art of homemaking. 

If you like to work with people, please 
others, and beautify them for everyday 
and special occasions—in other words, 
if you want to be a beauty operator, 
the opportunities are almost unlimited. 
And while we all can’t be Margaret 
Failyers, we can at least try. 


Thanksgiving, 1939 


It would be sheer ingratitude, dear Lord, 

Kor Americans to fail to give You praise. 

How splendidly You kept Your given 
word: 

‘‘Seedtime and harvest,” and the good 
growing days, 

With all the land a radiance of gold 

Where wheat and corn shed light upon 
the air: 

And empty bins have more than they 
can hold; 

And there should be no hunger any 
where. ... 

You have kept faith with us, Your 
open hand 

Withheld no good thing from us, yet 
today 

\ grave and serious problem haunts 
our land. 

Somewhere we have failed You, Lord, 
along the way; 

Somewhere we have blundered as no 
people should, 

Thru ignorance, or grasping, stupid 
greed. 

Lord, help us change the evil ways to 
good, 

That none may know a dark and desper 
ate need. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 














We were playing “tell-the-truth” at our Wednesday 
club meeting. It was Joan's turn and they asked 
her whose wash line had the worst case of tattle- 
tale gray in town. The next minute, I wished the 
floor would open up and swallow me. Joan was 


pointing straight at me! 


Taney lyolimber 7# 


1 swore I'd never forgive her—but the very next day 
Joan dashed over with a peace offering. She said 





she hated to hurt my feelings, but it was time 
somebody told me to quit using lazy soaps that 
don’t take all the dirt out of clothes. She said 
her washes looked messier than mine till she 


discovered Fels-Naptha Soap—and she gave me 





some to try. 


Wedneaday, teplember 27> 


Well, the club met at my house a few wecks later— 
and am I glad I tried Fels-Naptha! I'll tell the 
world there's nothing like its grand combination 
of richer golden soap and gentle naptha for getting 
clothes honestly clean! My linens and things 
looked so gorgeously white, the girls were sim 
ply dazzled! You bet it’s Fels-Naptha and me 


for life—and no more tattle-tale gray! 

















PR. 1939, FELS & CO 


BANISH ‘‘TATTLE-TALE GRAY’ WITH FELS- NAPTHA SOAP! 


TUNE IN HOBBY LOBBY cvery Sunday evening. See local paper for time and station. 
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NEW FAST DRY MACA YEAST 


Works in a Hurry- 
Needs No Refrigeration! 


ACA is a new form of yeast for 

home baking—no other equals 
its unique combination of advantages. 
About two years ago, MACA was 
announced in a restricted district. 
Since then the demand has grown 
by figurative leaps and bounds. 
And this, mind you, with practically 
no sales effort or drive behind it. 

What does this indicate? To us it 
seems an extraordinary endorsement 
of the product itself, mute testimony 
that housewives like it! Well, why do 
they like it so much? These may be 
the reasons: 

(1) MACA is a dry yeast, yet it 
works fast. (2) It is keepable sim- 
ply on the pantry shelf. That is, it 
retains its ferment quality for days 


or even weeks without refrigeration. 

Women have written us that 
“MACA gave me my biggest thrill 
in 14 years baking experience’’ ; 
that “MACA has the good points 
of bothdry yeast and wet or ‘fresh’ 
yeast’, Enthusiasm, genuine and 
honest expressions—maybe you'll feel 
the same way once you try MACA. 

No tricks to work; no magic to per- 
form; nothing new to learn. Just 
follow your favorite straight dough 
method and you should have success- 
ful baking results. 

Try MACA YEAST today. You 
can get it at most grocers’ or your 
store will gladly order it for you. If 
you want to try MACA before you 
buy, send the coupon below. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 








stoQ 
About Maca Yeast 
In addition to its bak- 
ing use of course Maca 
can be eaten. It con- 
tains vitamins By; and 
G and the other vita- 
min factors of yeast, 
all naturally present. 











BUNIONS 


ENLARGED OR TENDER JOINTS 
New Amazingly Quick Relief! 


ti NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID 
a regular size package of MACA YEAST 
and my FREE copy of the new MACA Recipe Book. 


SF 11-39 


You may paste this on a penny postcard, 


seihiah tenmsacctntiattaliien tanasin tenmendamdiaieasiins aids cited tammmmiridatiestidiaty dibs taedi ee: lll 





ENLARGEMENT 


Successful Recipes 


[ Continued from page 59 | 


Mohawk Valley Spoon Bread 

2 tablespoons butter 
4 eggs, beaten 

1 cup milk 


1 cup corn meal 
2 cups water 
1 teaspoon salt 


Stir corn meal into rapidly boiling, 
salted water. Let boil 1 minute. Remove 
from heat and beat in butter, eggs, and 
milk. Pour into 9-inch square, buttered 
pan and bake in hot oven (400°) 25 
minutes.—Mrs. S. W., N. Y. 


Baked Onions and Peas* 


14 teaspoon pepper 

4 cups canned or 
cooked peas 

2 cups corn flakes 


2 dozen small onions 
4 cup butter 

6 tablespoons flour 
2% cups milk 

1 teaspoon salt 


Cook onions in salted water 20 min- 
utes. Drain, and place in buttered bak- 
ing dish. Melt butter in top of double 
boiler; add flour; and blend. Add milk 
and 14 cup liquid from peas. Cook until 
smooth and thick, stirring constantly. 
Season with salt and pepper, add peas, 
then pour over onions. Top with corn 
flakes and bake in moderately hot oven 
(375°) about 25 minutes. Serves 12.— 


Mrs. H. G. L., Jr., Pa. 


Apple-Oatmeal Crinkles 


1 cup brown sugar 3 cups sliced apples 
1 cup rolled oats 1 cup sugar 

1 cup flour 2 teaspoons 

¥ cup butter cinnamon 


Mix brown sugar, rolled oats, and 
flour, and cut in butter to make a crum- 
bly mixture. Place 14 this mixture in 
bottom of greased 7- x 11-inch pan. 
Spread apples over this; sprinkle with 
sugar and cinnamon. Top with remain- 
ing crumb mixture. Bake in moderate 
oven (350°) 40 to 45 minutes. Serve 
warm or cold with plain or whipped 
cream. Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. H. D., Minn. 





This Menu is Good! 
Pork Chops Deluxe* 
Scalloped Potatoes 

Baked Onions and Peas* 
Whole-Wheat Rolls Butter 
Pumpkin Cream Pie* 
Milk or Coffee 


*Recipe appears in this issue 


Irs easy to prepare, easy to serve, and 
there’s Vitamin C or ascorbic acid in all 
the foods. Little of this vitamin is stored 
in the body and some is needed every 





day to build good teeth. The U. S. Pub 


Stop needless suffering! Get the New SUPE R-SOFT 
lic Health Service recently announced 


Just to get acquainted, we will beau- 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Quickly relieve tormenting 


bunions, enlarged joints, 
Lift shoe pressure. Soothe, 
cushion the sensitive area, 
630% softer than before! 
Don’t come off in bath. Cost 
but a trifle! Sold everywhere, 


NEW Sx2e2-So 
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tifully enlarge any snapshot, photo, 
Kodak picture, print or negative to 5x7 
inches FREE—if you enclose this ad 
with 10c for return mailing. Information, 
on hand tinting in natural colors with a 
FREE frame, sent immediately. Your origi- 
nal returned with your free enlargement. Look 
over your pictures now and send your fa- 
vorite snapshot or negative today as this free 
offer is limited. DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 328, 
118 N. 15th St., Omaha, Neb. 
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that decayed teeth are more prevalent 
than any other ailment except the com- 
mon cold. Nineteen of every 20 teen-age 
persons have or have had decayed teeth. 

How can one prevent tooth decay? 
Feed tooth-building foods—those high 
in calcium and Vitamin C—and visit the 
dentist for regular check-ups. 
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Griddle Cakes 


2 cups flour VY teaspoon soda 

2% teaspoons baking 2 eggs, beaten 
powder 1% cups sour milk 

2 tablespoons sugar 1 tablespoon 

lf teaspoon salt melted butter 


Sift dry ingredients and add to eggs 
and milk. Beat until smooth. Add but- 
ter. Bake on hot griddle, spreading bat- 
ter thin. Makes 12 cakes.—Mrs. H. D. 
C., Iowa. 


Honey Butter will give a zip you'll like 
for piping-hot waffles or pancakes. To 
make it, mix I cup honey with 6 table- 
spoons soft butter; cream thoroly, then 
fold in 1 cup whipped cream. It’s deli- 


cious!—D. E., Kans. 


Creamed Fish in Toasted Cheese Nests 


2 tablespoons butter 1% teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons flour 1 cup milk 
34 teaspoon salt 1 (1 lb.) can salmon 


Melt butter in top of double boiler. 
Blend in flour, salt, and pepper. Slowly 
stir in milk. Let cook until thickened, 
stirring frequently. Flake salmon (other 
fish may be used—tuna, codfish, lobster, 
crabmeat, shrimp) and add. Heat thoro- 


ly and serve at once in: 


Toasted Cheese Nests 


34 cup American VY teaspoon salt 
cheese 6 slices bread, 134 
lf cup milk inches thick 


Cream cheese with fork; gradually 
add milk and salt; continue creaming. 
Cut bread into diamond shapes or 3-inch 
squares. Remove centers, leaving a 4- 
inch edge on all sides and bottom. 
Spread with cheese mixture inside and 
out, leaving bottom plain. Place on 
greased baking sheet and brown in pre- 
heated oven (450°). Use as directed 
above. Serves 6.—Mrs. W. S., Okla. 


A dessert with “it’”—you’ll want to 


serve it for women’s club; but the men 
like it too: 


Hawaiian Coconut Cream 


1 package orange- 1 cup milk 

flavored gelatin 1 cup heavy cream, 
1 cup hot pineapple whipped 

juice 1 cup moist coconut 


Dissolve gelatin in hot pineapple 
juice. Chill. Add milk; chill again. Fold 
in whipped cream, then coconut. Chill 
until slightly thickened. Turn into in- 
dividual molds and chill until firm. 
Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. J. C. B., IIl. 


Crullers 
4 cup butter 4 teaspoons baking 
| cup sugar powder 
2 egg yolks, beaten 4 teaspoon salt 
41 cups flour 1 cup milk 


6 teaspoon nutmeg 2 egg whites, beaten 


Cream butter and sugar; add egg 
yolks and beat well. Sift flour, nutmeg, 
baking powder, and salt. Add to creamed 
mixture alternately with milk. Fold in 
egg whites. Let chill. Turn out on 
floured board; knead slightly, and roll 
out to 4 inch in thickness. Cut into 
various shapes with cooky cutters and 
fry in deep, hot fat. Drain on brown 
paper. When ready to serve, sprinkle 
with confectioners’ sugar. Makes 3 doz- 
en crullers.—Mrs. H. B., Pa. 











you JES 
MAKE CARAMEL CAKE BY AIN'T GOT 
YOUR RECIPE EVER SINCE /\ A WAY WiD 





(| LEFT HERE To GET AN OVEN, 
MARRIED-- BUT HONEY CHILE! 


(INTERESTING ~—|'M 
GOING TO SEND 


GC 


CA THANKS FOR 
iL | LISTENING 


— 











Aw, DARLING HAVENT 
YOU WASTED SUGAR 
AND EGGS ENOUGH ? 
| LOVE You EVEN IF 

yOu CAN'T BAKE 











ahadceilbea THERE, R.SKEPTICAL! Le 

DONT KNOW WHETHER IT WAS KATES CARAMEL 

CAKE RECIPE-OR THAT NEW CALUMET BAKING I] [7H 
POWDER- BUT MY py 

LUCKS CHANGED! J% 












S{ BABY, DAT CAKE 0’ YOURS 1S 
P| GRAND! AN 146 MO’ RECIPES 
= IN DAT BOOK? YOU RECKON 
A MISS KATE SMITH '‘D 
SEND ME ONE? 
























SURE SHE WouLD / (4 
MAMMY, HOW DO You Same 
TIE YOUR TURBAN, /# 


D .-.-A  ——— 

iLu say! THIS CAKE WOULD 

MAKE MAMMY GREEN WITH 
ENVY, BETTER TAKE HER A PIECE | 

















LOOK WHAT CAME IN THE FAN MAIL, KATE ! 
’ A MAMMY DOLL | 















IST CUNNING / : 
WAIT- THERES 








Send for your copy right away! 
“KATE SMITH’S FAVORITE RECIPES” 


mailed to you for only 6¢ te cover postage and handling 


Radio people are always raving Every recipe tested in the 
about Kate Smith’s baking! General Foods kitchens and 
And now you can try all of Kate certain to succeed. Only be sure to 
Smith’s masterpieces—for they’re all use Calumet Baking Powder. It’s 
here in this new book. Layer cakes, very reasonable in price and doubly 
sponge cakes, tea cakes, coffee cakes economical because it goes so far. 






... biscuits, muffins, nut breads, Get Calumet at your grocer’s— 
brownies . .. cookies, frostings! and mail the coupon today! 
[— CUT HERE—SIGN AND MAIL—GET YOUR COPY WHILE THEY LAST!—~ Kate Smith Speaks 


about women’s problems, 
on a daytime program 5 
days a week, Columbia 
network. And don’t miss 
the great new serial of 
mother love, “My Son and 
I.” Both programs spon- 
sored by Calumet Baking 
Powder and Swans Down 
Cake Flour... products of 
—_ General Foods. 


Kate Smith, General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. S.F. 11-89 


I enclose 6¢ to cover postage and handling, for which please send 
me your new book, “Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes.” 


Street or R. F.D._ es ER iO RS 


ae ee) ee ee State Adina 
(This offer expires June 30, 1940; not good in Canada) 
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HOW TO KEEP THE 


"Real Meat Paver. 


% To make good sausage you need good 
meat...a good meat chopper that cuts the 
meat...and a good seasoning. Don'tuse a 
chopper that squeezes the juice out of your 
meat. Use an “ENTERPRISE” Meat Chopper 
with its special steel knife and plate that 

* cuts with a true 
slice cut; that re- 
tains all the flavor- 
giving juices and 
the rich, real meat 

*% color. 

“ENTERPRISE” An “EN- 
has been used on } wine 

pper 
farms for over 72 is mighty 
years. You'll find handy for 
the “ENTERPRISE” dozens of 

* Chopper and the tasks, 
“ENTERPRISE” Sav- 
sage Stuffer the 
perfect team for 
making good savu- 

% sage. See these at 
your dealers. 

Write for free 
bulletin “3 IMPOR- 
TANT STEPS TO 
GOOD SAUSAGE.” 

*® Address Depart- 

ment A-2. The “ENTERPRISE” Sausage Stuffer-Lord- 

Fruit Press is actually 3 machines in one, 
builtto give you years of useful service. 







NTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 


3rd & Dauphin Sts., Phila., U.S.A. 


To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No € ‘ooking. So Easy. 

You'll be s urprised how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this 
splendid recipe. It gives you about four times as 
much cough medicine for your money, and you'll 
find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissol ved No cooking needed it’s no trouble at all 
Then put 24% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) into a pint bottle. Add your syrup and 
you have a full pint of medicine that will amaze 
you by its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a 
family a long time, and tastes fine—children love it 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough 


For real results, you've never seen anything better 
[It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and quickly eases soreness and difficult 
breathing. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway Pine 
and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, well- 
known for its prompt action in coughs and bron- 
chial irritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 


please you in every way 


THE PINEX CO., FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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WE GIVE A 


School Party 


For a long time the mothers in our 
neighborhood had wanted to entertain 
the teacher and pupils in some espe- 
cially nice and different way. We never 


got further than the idea until two of 


us mustered enough courage to try 
something entirely new, even if we did 
fail. But we didn’t! 
A real party with an “air”! It would 
run far from the usual community sup- 
per which consisted of half a dozen kinds 
of pie, as many bowls of salad, several 
kinds of meat and pickles, spread on an 
improvised table in the schoolhouse. 
With the active in- 
terest of three other 

. mothers, we put on 
our thinking caps. 
November suggested 
Pilgrims, so we had 
our theme. The chil- 
dren would be hav- 
ing that story at 
school. 

Our first job was to send invitations. 
On boats cut out of construction paper 
we wrote this jingle: 

On Saturday afternoon, rain or shine, 

The Mayflower is expected to land 

If you crave a bit of fun 

Just meet the ship and take a hand. 

(eee Place:. a 

The place to hold the affair was in a 
home, we agreed. On the appointed day, 
John Alden and Priscilla, dressed in 
characteristic costume, stood at the 
door to receive the guests. 

Our few games carried out the party 
idea. To start the round of fun, we at 
once launched a beanbag game, “‘Load- 
ing the Boat.” The boat was fashioned 
from a large, long pumpkin. We pro- 
vided enough small beanbags (yellow 
corn was substituted for beans) tied 
with yellow ribbons to give each player 
six. With the boat at one end of the 
room and the players lined up at a dis- 
tance of 10 feet, each in turn tossed as 
many of his bags as possible into the 
boat. 

Next the crowd was told to take seats 
for “Pilgrim’s Hat,”’ a variant of a popu- 
lar game. One was chosen to leave the 
room while another hid a cut-out Pil- 
grim hat. When recalled to hunt for the 
hidden hat, he was guided by the well- 
known “hot or cold” of the players. 

Almost as much fun was making one- 
syllable words from “‘Mayflower.” While 
the older children took part in this game, 
the littlest ones were seated at a low 
table to solve a jigsaw puzzle. 

For children, the supreme moment at 
any party is when they get into the din- 
ing-room. To place the teacher and 13 
pupils at one long table, an extra table 
was added to one of ordinary dining size. 
“The Mayflower Landing at Plymouth 
Rock” in the center of the white table 
emphasized the party theme. A mirror 
made realistic-looking water and a gray 
rock, on which “Plymouth” was printed 
with white chalk, was that historic 
point. An old crystal canoe spoon-holder, 
filled with small white chrysanthemums 
to represent sails, made a clever May- 
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flower. 








Halfway between the center 
piece and each end of the table, we 
placed a crystal plate heaped with yel 
low popcorn balls. These mounds wer 
circled with chrysanthemums. 

And we had favors! Little dolls, 
dressed in long, full, yellow-flowered 
skirts and white kerchiefs, made the 
girls supremely happy. To enable thes« 
Puritan maidens to stand upright, their 
feet were glued to round pieces of card 
board. Tied to each doll’s hand Was a 
“teapot” name card. To make them, w 
cut out teapots of silver paper and 
equal number from white construction 
paper. The silver fronts were pasted to 
the white cut-outs, the necessary lines 
being made in black. Names were writ 
ten on the front sides. Tiny boats from 
the dime store captured the fancy of the 
boys. In each boat there was a paddlk 
cut from construction paper and tinted 
to give a realistic touch, bearing a name. 

To the ice cream and cake, always a 
favorite with children, the hostesses 
added a surprise in the topping. The 
squares of cream were served on yellow 
lace-paper doilies and decorated with 
candy turkeys and a few grains of 
candy corn. The angel-food cake was 
tinted yellow, then iced in white with 
yellow flowerlets. 

When we led our guests into the din- 
ing-room, the party 
thereafter took care 
of itself. The guests 
were provided with 
paper bags in which 
to carry home their 
favors, turkeys, and 
popcorn balls (pre- 
viously wrapped in 
waxed paper). 

A lot of expense and work? Not at all. 
The actual cost in money was little and 
the work was fun.—Judith Baskerville. 





Partridge Berries 


I found a place on a November hill, 

Where deep the leaves lay dead upon 
the ground, 

A rugged hill with shoulders winter 
bound, 

I found a place where summer lingered 
still 


In gallant loveliness; where bright as 


May, 
Beneath the sorry coat of autumn 
spread, 


A shining garden flaunted green and red 

And rang with elfin bells of berries gay 

This should to courage lead us. Oft is 
seen 

On life’s November hillsides, as we climb 

Where leaves of hope have fallen in their 
time, 

A sudden summer garden, red and green! 


—Stella G. 8. Perry 
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OUR PARENTS’ 


Forum 


By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


TEN-Minutes Warning. My children did 
not like to leave their play when their 
meals were ready. I decided to tell 
them when the meal was nearly ready 
that they should be ready in 10 min- 
utes. This gives them time to finish 
their mud pies, dismiss school, or what- 
ever the “work” may be.—Mrs. W. W., 
Rawson, Ohio. 


What a Room! I intended to sweep my 
12-year-old daughter’s room one day, 
but, finding it much too disorderly, I 
came away leaving a conspicuous note 
tied up, reading: “What a Room!” 
After school I heard a laugh in the bed- 
room. And the next morning my daugh- 
ter’s room was in order.—Mrs. W. A. 
L., Francestown, N. H. 


Toy Management. Too many toys at one 
time are confusing to a child, and lead 
to carelessness and untidiness. Rotate 
your childrén’s toys and you'll find the 
results just as beneficial as crop rotation. 
Even a very small child should be given 
only one rattle at a time. Then as he 
grows older his toys should be grouped 
into boxes and played with one group at 
a time—blocks in one box; an old cata- 
log, blunt scissors, a homemade scrap- 
book, and paste in another; dolls in 
another; and so on. If there are two 
children near the same age, it’s wise to 
have two sets of each until they learn 
to play unselfishly. If children know that 
toys must be picked up before they will 
be given others, they will pick them up 
without being told.—Mrs. W. E., La 
Crescent, Minn. 


Dish-Drying Made Easy. | made each of 
my little girls her own set of tea towels. 
I used 24-pound flour sacks and em- 
broidered their initials in the corner, 
hemming with a colored thread. They 
take such pride in these that they even 
iron:them themselves.—Mrs. J. H. G., 
Independence, Kans. 


Needed Glasses. One of my boys disliked 
school and it was a problem to get him 
to go. The county sends nurses to schools 
now to examine the children’s eyes and 
tonsils. When my boy was in the fifth 
grade we had the first nurse. She said his 
eyes were bad and he needed glasses. 
After he got his glasses there was no 
trouble getting him to go to school.— 


Mrs. A. H., Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 








YOUR IDEA—$1 


Won't you share your good ideas on child 
training with other mothers? One dollar 
will be paid for every one published in 
this column. Please address Parents’ Forum, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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“Im the childs mother 
NOT YOU!” 






How Mary D. 
raised her baby 
the modern way, in spite 


of a well-meaning friend 





1. MARY: Look here, Mrs. G....I know you 
mean well, but I’m going to raise Peggy my 


own way. 
MRS. G: Oh well, if you insist on spoiling her 
. she’s your child, after all. 





3. MARY: My doctor says the reason why 
babies thrive better today is because of all 
this special ‘care. He says even her laxative 


should be made especially for her. 
MRS. G: What! A special laxative, too? 





5. MARY: Of course, there is! My doctor re- 
commends Fletcher’s Castoria. He says it’s a 
modern laxative made especially—and only— 
for children. It’s mild, yet you couldn’t ask 
for more thorough action. It won’t gripe. And 
above all, it’s SAFE. 


2. MARY: But I’m not spoiling her. 

MRS. G: Oh, no? Then why all the special care 
. special soap, special powder, special this, 

special that. If that isn’t pampering, what is! 





4. MARY: Certainly! If Peggy’s system is too 
delicate for “adult” foods, it’s too delicate 
for “adult” laxatives ...even in small doses 
MRS. G: W-e-l-l-l, maybe there’s something 


in what you say. 





6. MRS. G: She certainly takes it without a 
fight. 

MARY: Oh, she loves it! Every time she spies 
the bottle, she thinks she has a treat coming 
I don’t see how any modern mother can get 
along without Fletcher’s Castoria. 


G+t’Sietzhesn CASTORIA 


The modern — SAFE—laxative made especially for children 
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New Dessert Surprise! 


PEPPERMINT-STICK CREAM 


\4 teaspoon salt 





1 egg yolk peppermint candy 


4 cups milk : 

l4 cup Minute Tapioca 
Mix egg yolk with small 
Minute Tapioca, salt, candy, — 
quickly to a full boil over direct heat, sti 
(Mixture will be thin. Do not over 
nough to hold shape. Fold 
hite. Cool—mixture thick c 
s with chocolate sauce. S 


24 cup crushed 
1 egg white 
milk in saucepan. Add 
g milk. Bring mixture 
g constantly. Remove 
cook.) Beat egg white 
hot tapioca mixture 
ens as it cools. Chill. 
erves 8. All meas- 


amount of 
and remainin 


> from fire. 
until just stiff e 
gradually into egg W 
Serve in parfait glasse 
wat "5 oe th inks to the new method 
' le time. Just be sure to 


And grand! And 
it takes so litt 
nd you'll have your 





a @ It’s lovely, all right! 
: of cooking over the direct heat, 
 ; use genuine Minute Tapioca, 4 

family cheering! om 
} dessert! Make up a Frutt Tapioca, 
Luscious! See easy-way 


oe 


Another gran é Ma 
canned fruit. New- 
inute Tapioca package. 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


using any 
directions on M 
And send—soon—for a 


: cing reci- 
Brand-new cook book of 58 miracle-working 





et 1-39. 
FRE nes! Address General wy bee 2 = bee 
r vou > in an . ’ 

Bartle Creek, Mich. If yo énaz “This offer expires 


; General Foods, Cobourg 
March 31, 1? Thee ight, 1939, General Foods Corp. 











FINISH YOUR 


SEAMS THIS n 
MODERN, TIME- 3 | 
SAVING WAY -P | 





=¥ BOOK OF OVER 
@ §=2000 SMART 


A4MAS GIFTS 


7 


The greatest dressmaking short-cut since the 
invention of the sewing machine. Saves 
hours of hand pinking, hemming or over- 
casting — for with these shears all seams are 
pinked in advance as you cut the pattern. For 
literature showing complete line of Wiss 
Shears and Scissors write: J. Wiss & SONS 





3 

, 
Shop in comfort this i 
Xmas—from your easy 4 
chair. No crowda, no Xmas 
rusah—no “same-old” ordi 
nary gifts. Choose wnique, dis- 
tinctive novelties, jewelry, gifts for the home, 
Xmas cards, gift ~rappings— 





















leather gifta, 
from the wide assortment of America’s Smart- 


Co., DEPT. E-1 19, Newark, N. J. est Mail Order Gift House. Our 73-year policy: 
; , Satisfaction or money-back. Write for FREE 
PINKING ay 
DANIEL LOW & COMPANY, 


| 





WIS 


lated $5.95 


Plated 


317 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 


SHEARS 
$495 


(slightly higher in Canada) 





Chromium 


Nickel 







_— IF YOU WALK, YOU CAN SKA 
ALK, TE. 
New method of SELF TEACHING for men, women 
children. Home practice easy exercises gets astounding 
results. Overcomes weak ankles. Age, sex no bar t 
fascinating, invigorating, exhilarating sport. COR 
RECT fundamentals quickly acquired. Develops grace 
poise, agility, confidence, reduction, health Worth 50 
personal lessons. 
MATHEWS PLEASURE SKATING COURSE, $1.00 
Box 5, Tacoma, Wash. Dept 
Postal card brings full information. 


naw 
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Let's Smoke 
Turkeys 


To MARKET, to market may go the 
fat pig, but not all the fat turkeys on 
Midwest farms. With cured birds bring 
ing more than $1 a pound in some East 
ern cities, here are suggestions for small 
scale preparation of smoked turkevs: 
First, of course, the birds should be 
dressed (see page 76 for directions), then 
hung and chilled before they are put in 
cure. There are different cures that can 
be used, but unless you are expert at 
mixing your own, it is advisable to us« 
one of the specialized curing products. 
In order that the thick portions 
cure as rapidly as thin, one manufacturer 
recommends pumping them. This is 
done by inserting the needle of the pump 
down each drumstick and _ injecting 
about 2 ounces of pickle in each thigh; 
then insert the pump needle on each 
side of the breast bone, injecting about 
2 ounces of pickle in each side of the 
breast. The pickle is made by mixing 2 
pounds of cure to a gallon of water. As 
soon as the birds are pumped, they 
should be put in cure; that is, placed in 
a stone crock and fully covered with 
the pickle. A mild cure can be obtained 
in 3 days; then they should be rinsed in 
fresh water and given a light smoke. 


lr SMOKE salt is used in the curing 
pickle, it is advisable to leave them in 
cure at least 5 or 6 days. The usual 
mixture for smoke salt is also 2 pounds 
to a gallon of water. 

The turkeys can be stuffed and baked 
as desired, but a slow, moist bake is rec 
ommended to keep the skin from break 
ing. It’s a good idea to cover the bird 
with heavy, brown kraft paper, liberally 
buttered, during the baking process. 

Curing turkeys with a homemade 
brine involves a lengthy process, but the 
extension poultrymen of North Dakota 
Agricultural College report successful 
results with the following: 


A suitable curing mixture consists of 


6 pounds salt, 3 pounds sugar, and 3 
ounces saltpeter dissolved in 41% gallons 
water. This pickle contains about 13 per 
cent salt and has a salinometer reading 
of about 70° at a temperature of 38°. 
The dressed turkeys should be packed 
carefully and closely in a crock or a clean, 
well-soaked, odorless, hardwood barrel, 
and weighted down with a clean board 
and brick or stone. The solution should 
entirely cover the turkeys with a slight 
excess of liquid. It is important that the 
temperature of both meat and brine be 
about 38° when the curing process is be 
gun, and it should be kept at that point. 
The meat should be sufficiently cured 
in from 2 to 4 weeks (depending on the 
weight) to be removed from the brine 
and prepared for smoking. Each turkey 
should remain in cure not less than 114 
days per pound of dressed weight. 
The cured turkey should be washed 
in warm water, hung until dry, and then 
smoked, using hardwood, at a tempera 
ture of 100° to 110°. During the process 
the turkey should be hung by the 


wings to allow maximum exposure of 


skin and to complete drainage of curing 
brine. Several hours in hardwood smoke 
usually give enough flavor, altho some 
prefer to smoke the meat longer. 
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By Louise Dale 


Question: At your suggestion, we are 
planning to paint the dark oak woodwork in 
our living-room ivory. Will it be necessary 
to remove this finish, or can we paint right 
over it? 


Answer: It’s best to get the wood in its 
natural state by using a good stain- 
remover before painting it. However, 
ou can apply a coat of aluminum paint 
to the dark woodwork, followed by sev- 
eral coats of shellac. This will keep the 
stain from eating thru, and make a safe 
foundation for the ivory paint. 


Question: In our dining-room we are going 
to use a wallpaper simulating knotty pine. 
What kind of furniture and draperies would 
be suitable with this? We don’t plan to 
spend a lot of money on these, and since 
the room is used a great deal, the selections 
must be practical. The felt-base rug is in 
shades of brown. 


Answer: Early American maple furniture 
would be an excellent choice for your 
lining-room as it is particularly appro- 
priate with knotty pine walls. It is ex- 
ceedingly durable and has the added ad- 
vantage of being reasonably priced. I 
would recommend the honey-colored 
rather than a red finish. Informal draper- 
es ina rich blue shade would be just the 
finishing touch for your room. Use heavy 
nen, rep, mohair, a cotton textured 
weave, or one of the many quaint, color- 
tul prints; and you'll be wise to choose a 
aterial which is washable, pre-shrunk, 
d colorfast. 








Correct Colors 


IN HOME FURNISHINGS 


WE HAVE prepared a helpful lesson 
the selection of the correct colors in 
‘urnishing your home especially for the 
e of homemaking clubs and other 
vroups. It’s in the form of an amusing 
e-act play, requires very few prop- 
ties, and can be staged by two or 
ore women. 
Demonstration material consists of 
autiful photographs in natural color 
' actual furnishings—wall- and floor- 
verings, curtains, draperies, and slip 
vers. Special price for club groups, 10 
nts. Address Home-Furnishings Editor, 
cccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 














HOORAY! NEW RICHER RINSO GIVES 
UP TO 3 TIMES AS MUCH SUDS AS 
LAZY BAR AND PACKAGE SOAPS 
>> 'VE USED 
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inso 
icks 
ardes 



















THAT'S RIGHT! AND THE SUDS 
LAST MUCH LONGER, TOO! 
AND RINSO IS KIND AS 
EVER TO HANDS 


















THE NEW 1940 RINSO WITH 
ITS GRAND “SUDS- BOOSTER” 
PREVENTS HARD-WATER SCUM 
FROM FORMING 













AND IT’S THAT 
NASTY SCUM THAT 
GREYS CLOTHES AND 
DULLS COLORS 















MY SHIRTS ARE AS 
MUCH AS 10 SHADES 
WHITER AND MY 
. DIRTY OLD OVERALLS 

























I'M THE OVZY SOAP RECOMMENDED BY 

THE MAKERS OF 33 LEADING WASHERS. 
NOT ONE —NOT JUST A FEW — BUT 33. 

| MAKE A CINCH OUT OF DISHWASHING. 
AND I'M GRAND FOR CLEANING MILK CANS, 
STRAINERS AND SEPARATORS. FOR 
GREATER ECONOMY BUY ME IN THE 


GIANT SIZE 
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think the hairbrush would have be« 
used again except that Johnnie ha 
enough trouble without it. He had bri 
ken his arm. The doctor put it in splints 
and Johnnie was very unhappy. H 
knew he had been a bad boy, so he told 
Grandma he was sorry. 


; 
: | t 
“Well, I'll declare,” said Grandma, 


The Very Slick Dream 


JoHNNIE was a badly spoiled child. 
He had a bicycle, a sled, an Erector set, 
a pony, and everything he had ever 
wanted except a pair of skis. He was 
just about to get these, too, when John- 
nie’s father and mother went away on a 
big boat to Europe and turned him over 
to Grandma who lived on a farm. She 
had small patience for little boys who 
stamped and said, “I wi// have that! I 
won't eat this! I shan’t do so!’ When 


. 


« * 


ae 
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now this is the beginning of a real good 
boy. Perhaps, when you get well, there 
will be a fine new pair of skis for you. 
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Grandma was little and small boys said, 
“T won’t eat this,” they went without 
any food at all. And when they stamped 
and spit, they were probably warmed 
with a very healthy hairbrush. Every 
day he told Grandma she must go and 
buy him skis. Mother and Father had 
said he might have some. 

“T give presents to good boys,” said 
Grandma, “not to bossy-bodies.” And 
she went on calmly making light bis- 
cuits. This made Johnnie very angry. 
He talked about skis at breakfast, at 
dinner, and at supper; at last Grandma 
reached the hairbrush stage. Johnnie 
went to bed with a great big pout and 
slept upon his face. Now in the middle 
of the night Johnnie awoke, and’ behind 
his bed it seemed there was a grand, new 
pair of skis. They were silver and gold. 

“Hurray!” cried Johnnie. He did not 
even bother to put on his coat, and 
Grandma could not stop him. He 
grabbed the skis. He went out of the 
house and over to the Prairie Pasture 
to the finest hill of them all. Johnnie 
stuck his toes in the toe clips. He waved 
his arms and shouted, “I’m off!” And 
off he was like a bird, but all at once 
something happened. “Crash! Bang! 
Ouch! Ouch! Eeee!”” His eyes were full 
of water. His face was full of snow. 

The gold-and-silver skis had been a 
dream! It had been such a real dream 
Johnnie had walked out of the house and 
climbed to the housetop. Without ever 
waking, he had set both feet, slid down 
the roof, and had landed in the rain 
barrel, filled with cold water, with an 
icy crust on the top. Grandma _ took 
him out, and very cross she was, too. I 


SOMETHING FROM MEXICO 
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Using a pencil, start with Number 1 
and trace carefully from dot to dot 


PELICAN MOUTHS 


If you persist in filling your mouth 
With more than you can chew, 
You may develop a pelican bill, 
Most unbecoming to you. 
—Mary Rowell Smith 





Dear Little Playfellows: 


I'm so thrilled with all your letters telling 
me about your clubs. First of all, | want to 
tell any boy or girl who hasn't already 
joined our Playfellows Club that he or she 
can become a member right away by writ- 
ing me a letter today, asking for one of our 
pretty red-and-blue membership buttons 
It’s free! All you need do, after you have 
the button, is to write me a letter every month 
That will keep you a member. 

Yes, your little brothers and sisters can 
join our club, too. Just send me their names 
and addresses and be sure to write me a 
contest letter each month. We shall have 
five $1 prizes for this November contest 
Here it is: 

Write and tell me about your most excit- 
ing Thanksgiving. Each letter must be not 
longer than 100 words. It may be shorter 
Mail it on or before November 30. Writers 
of the five best letters will receive $1 each 
Address Playfellows Contest Editor, Suc 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. I'll be 
waiting for your November contest letters 

Names of the five winners of $1 prizes in 
September will be announced next month 


Watch for them! 





(Please print name and address) 
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Teamwork Cookery 


THe Gradatim Girls of Shelby County, 
Indiana, declared it a thrilling event; 
they had fun, learned a lot, and ate good 
food—during Foods Day. 

Katherine Murphy, junior leader, 
wanted to make her foods and baking 
demonstrations more purposeful and 
create more interest in these projects. 
Foods Day was the result. 

She planned a well-balanced dinner 
and assigned to each of the to members 
certain duties. Nine-thirty on Foods 
Day found all the girls assembled in the 
Murphy kitchen eager to prepare the 
meal. 

The girls watched closely while Velma 
Harrell prepared carrot-and-cabbage 
salad, and many a mouth watered as 
Cecilia Boger put the “Fruit a la 
Alaska” dessert to chill. Making cookies 
seemed simple when Lorene Heuer and 
Juanita Hill did it. Katherine Murphy 
mixed the meat loaf and put it in the 
oven when the cookies were baked. 

Mavern Courtney blended a fruit 
drink and arranged the table center- 
piece of garden flowers. Mildred Faul- 
coner and Loretta Cherry laid the cloth 
and 12 covers. They also prepared the 
potatoes and beans. Dorothy Boger’s 
corn bread went into the oven when the 
meat loaf was removed. While it baked, 
Katherine made good, brown gravy; and 
all foods were prepared for the table. 





Foods Day pioneers show their equipment 


The two guests, Mrs. J. T. Murphy, 
dult leader, and Miss Marjorie Spencer, 
1ome demonstration agent, were gener 
us in their praise of the tasty meal 
erved on time. The girls were happy 
nd enthusiastic about Day. 
Even the youngest went home confi 
lent she could prepare such a meal for 
the family all by herself. 
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What is your 4-H Club doing that’s dif 
erent? For every suggestion published in 
1e magazine $1 will be paid. Send your 
rews to 4-H Girls’ News, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 












NEW—SMART—BEAUTIFUL 


KARO 
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certified retail value'l.25 on ZO: 
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@ The Dripless Sanicut Server ( Wey y 

closes automatically—no spilling -_— 
wa? 

even if tipped accidentally. This \ ~~ oe 





Syrup Pitcher is easy to oper- 
ate, easy to keep clean and is 
guaranteed against defects in 


together with any Karo Label | 
(Blue Label, Red Label or 

Waffle Label)—and the Pitcher | 

will be sent to you postpaid. 


material and workmanship. It 
makes an excellent gift or 
bridge prize. Merely fill out the 
coupon below and mail it with 
50c in check or money order 


KARO SYRUP IS RICH IN DEXTRINS * MALTOSE~ DEXTROSE 


= 


WORLD 
COPYRIGHT 
999, NEA 


SERVICE 


~™ 
iT eo 


to CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., P. 0. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York, N. Y.—Department $-11 
Enclosed herewith is fifty cents in |_| CHECK | 
[_] MONEY ORDER and a Karo Label. Please send the KARO PITCHER to 
NAME =a reall 
ADDRESS- ee eee 
city STATE 
This offer, geod only in the United States, expires January 31, 1940. It is void in the states of Idaho, Nevada, Montana and Kansas 
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PHILCO $ 
95F 


*Battery Block $5.00 Extra 
Western prices slightly bigher 


Liberal Trade-in Allowance for 
your Old Radio or Phonograph. 
Free Trial. Long Time to Pay. 
Mail —— for Full Details. 


ER 
UILTS 


@ Yellowish batting show- 
ing through quilt cover 
makes colors dingy. Snowy- 
white Mountain Mist makes 
them look lovelier. Besides, 
it makes fine work much 
easier. Full 81 x 96 inch 
seamless sheet needs no 
stretching. ““Glazene’’ holds 





the perfectly even all- 





over thickness—pre- 
vents it stretching into thick and thin spots. Buy 
Mountain Mist at dry goods and department stores. 


QUILT BOOKLET: New quilters’ guide con- 
tains many hints to make quilts more beautiful. 


It’s yours for a 3c stamp. 
MOUNTAIN 


Address: Stearns & Foster 
Co., Dept.R-304, Lockland, MIST Duct Ontton 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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of battery cost 


relate Md lga-tilmelaclia 
with a 1940 


PHILCO 
FARM RADIO 


Enjoy Ciearer, More 
Powerful Reception! 


The most economical battery operated 
radio ever built! Long-life Philco Battery 
Block gives you almost double the power 
at one-third the cost ... eliminates cum- 
bersome, expensive wet batteries and un- 
dependable wind chargers. New low- 
drain tubes cut current drain two-thirds 
.. . combine with new ig -Output 
Speaker to give you unequalled tone and 
performance at the price. 

Philco offers these 1940 Anniversary 
Farm Radios in a big selection of beauti- 
ful cabinet styles ... all at mew low prices. 
See them at your nearest dealer's —or 
mail coupon. 


a - 9 ee ono OF -Teod . i 


E Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 44 


& 
Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ] 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
literature describing the new 1940 Philco Farm 
Radios. Also full details of your Free Trial, Easy 
Payment, Trade-In Allowance Offer. 


Name 


Address 
or R.F.D. 





County 





Town State. 
ee ee 





THIS JOB IS YOURS 


IF YOU LIKE TO WORK AMONG 
FARMERS— 


IF YOU HAVE A CAR— 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
STEADY EMPLOYMENT— 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ABOVE- 
AVERAGE EARNINGS— 


We ARE looking for 5 men in each of the 
Cornbelt states to sell and collect among 
farmers. If you can qualify, or if you know of 
someone who is looking for a new connec- 
tion, write immediately to Sales Manager, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHITE FLAME BURN 


MAKES your old kerosene lam 
and lanterns shine with « bril- 

liant soft white light. Non-break- 

able steel mantle. No smoke. No 
soot. Relieves eye strain. 

million satisfied users. G 

teed safe, corebie reliable. 


sample 

stam ries Stor $1 32 Your money back 
sai 

lention Your Merchant's Name 


iTE FLAME tiewt co. 
Flame Building rand Rapids, Mich. 
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Piano, Violin, Cornet, — = 





1939 — SEE 


Trumpet, Mandolin, ¢ Guitar, 
Banjo,Organ,Accordion,Saxophone,Clarinet 
SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY METHOD—\conserva- 
tory grade. Successfully tried courses for beginners 
| ATTRACTIVELY PRICED—convenient payment plan. 
| Free catalog. Please mention preferred course. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Dept. GIN, 1525 East 53rd St., Chicago, Hi. 
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Indoor Gardens 


| Continued from page 60 


lvy is almost as tolerant as philoden 
dron and can be grown in water as well. 

To combat the lack of moisture in m 
plant windows I use the “pebble pan.’ 
It’s a pan of galvanized iron or ti: 
which any plumber or tinsmith car 
make. It should fit the window sill 
length, should be 12 to 14 inches wick 
and about two inches deep. Place it o: 
your window sill supported by brackets 
or on a low table. Fill this pan with peb 
bles, then two-thirds full of water, an 
place your potted plants on top of thes 
pebbles. Water your plants as usual 
Plants that grow well in water and peb 
bles, such as paper-white narcissus, ma 
be planted directly in the pan. 


Even the tops of beets and carrots cut 
off with an inch or so of the top of th: 
roots will grow well here, the carrots pro 
ducing feathery greenness, the beets, 
vivid reds and green. These little fellows 
from the kitchen garden will not appear 
out of place with lovely flowers. 

Most of us water our window plants 
too freely. We should study our plants 
and learn their requirements. For in 
stance, begonias and flowering plants 
need a little water every day, while suc 
culents would indicate displeasure b: 
turning yellow if watered as often. The 
usual advice “water as needed” is haz 
and indefinite. The simple test I use is: 
if the soil is moist when you touch it, 
do not water. I believe more plants die 
from drowning than any other cause. 

To the window gardener, soil is not so 
important as some would have you be 
lieve. If you purchased your plant from 
a reliable greenhouse, leave it alone. The 
man who potted it knew what soil your 
plant should have. If you potted it in 
the fall you should at that time hav: 
seen that you gave your plant proper 
soil. Your most important job, other 
than watering, is to see that the soil 
around the plant is kept loose. I culti- 
vate with a kitchen fork. 


Most plants thrive in a mixture of one 
part coarse sand, one part humus (well- 
rotted leaves or manure), and two parts 
black dirt. Mix thoroly in a large box. 

I do not believe in “tricky foods” and 
‘fad diets” for plants. You may read of 
using tea leaves, dishwater, ammonia, 
and castor oil; but, just like human be- 
ings, water, cleanliness, fresh air, and 
nourishment are all plants need to flour- 
ish. Do not put olive oil, milk, or any 
greasy substance on the foliage to mak« 
it glossy. They clog the pores. 

As we transform our windows and 
sunrooms into “indoor gardens” let us 
remember that growing-plant material 
has real decorative value. Our garden 
can be a real delight and a real part of 
our interior decoration. 


In ADDITION to plants, blooms from 
growing bulbs give a cheerful note to our 
windows. 

When one can say 
can make my flowers bloom just wher 


casually, “Oh! | 
I want them—paper-white narcissus 
for Thanksgiving, Chinese Sacred Lily 
for Christmas, crocus and hyacinths 
for Valentine’s Day’”’—it would seem the 
fairies are busy. 

But it doesn’t take 


magic to hav 
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spring blossoms in midwinter. Just a few 
bulbs, pots with soil carefully prepared, 
right growing conditions, and this ap- 
parent magic comes true. A modest pro- 
gram costing little more than a dollar 


might include: 





Variety Bloom 
6 Paper-white 
Narcissus Thanksgiving 


Chinese Sacred Lily Christmas 
12 Purple Crocus 


Gladstone January 
; White Hyacinth 
Innocence February 


Yellow Trumpet 
Daffodil Emperor March 


Get your bulbs early. The better bulbs 
vou buy, the better flowers you'll have. 
They can all be potted the same day. 
November 1 is the day I like best, and 
you'll always find me in the garden on 
that day with a large tubful of soil 
mixture—loam, coarse sand, and leaf- 
mold in equal proportions, all well 
mixed until nice and crumbly—and my 
pots and precious bulbs. 

Let’s do the hyacinths and yellow daf- 
fodils first. Fill each pot (a regular 
fowerpot with drainage is best) half 
full of earth and place the bulb firmly, 
then more earth until only the very tip 
of the bulb shows. 

I use shallow containers for tiny cro- 
cus and plant at least half a dozen bulbs 
1 each dish: Sphagnum moss is better 
than soil for these. Soak it well, then 
drain and use as you would earth. 

Dig a trench about two feet deep in 
some accessible garden spot; throw in a 
few cinders or gravel; next set the pots 
on the bottom of the trench. This is a 
thrilling moment, for I know that I am 
lefinitely on the way to “flower magic.” 
lll around the pots with leaves, and be- 
fore freezing weather cover the entire 
trench with leaves and a board so you 
will easily find it under the snow. 

In the cold darkness of the trench the 
bulbs “carry on,” making sturdy root 
growth until about February i. | then 
bring them into the basement and keep 
them in the dark for about five days. 
lransfer is made to a lighter place and, 
finally, I place them in the window. 

The easiest of all to grow are the pa- 
per-white narcissus (everybody’s flower) 
and the fragrant Chinese Lily. Place 
these in a bowl with pebbles about them 
to hold the bulbs in place, with water a 
little lower than the top of the pebbles. 

The bulbs should be set firmly in the 
pebbles and the bowl set in a cool, dark 
place for a few days until the roots haye 

ade some growth. These bulbs are 
worthless after blooming season. 

Hyacinths and yellow daffodils, if 
cared for indoors until their foliage is 
ripe, can be planted outdoors and, after 

year’s growth, will flower again. 








‘No, no, boys; not three on a match!” 





Elien’s mother-in-law made a suggestion 


that might be valuable to you— 





Mm — maybe your bak- 
ing powder’s at fault. 
Why don’t you use Royal 
as I always have? It 
has a steady action that 
should help cut down 
your failures. 





Royal is different from 
most other baking pow- 
ders. It’s made with 
Cream of Tartar, a pure 
fruit product. Its steady 
baking action promotes 
a delicate but firm grain- 
ed and fluffy texture. 








These photographs of cake, magnified, 
is so important to success in baking. 





STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal 
result of steady bak- 
ing powder action. 
Note the deticate but 
firm grain and fluffy 
texture of this cake. 
It will retain its mois- 
ture and delicious 
flavor—stay fresh 
longer. 








UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


See how an uneven 
baking powder action 
may ruin texture by 
breaking down the 
tiny cell walls...make 
it coarse...crumbly. 
This cake will dry out 
—lose its flavor—g¢get 
stale more quickly. 














You'll find Royal thrifty, 
too. It takes about l¢ 
worth for a cake, and 
that penny’s worth 
helps protect ingredients 
costing 30 to 40 times 
that much. It’s cheap 


baking insurance. di 






































































Copyright, 1939, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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SOMETHING YOU 
SHOULD KNOW 


ROYAL is the only nationally dis- 
tributed baking powder that is 
made with Cream of Tartar —a 
pure fruit product from luscious, 
juice-heavy grapes. ROYAL leaves 
no “baking powder taste.” Ask 
your grocer for ROYAL when you 
buy baking powder! 




























ROYAL Cook 
Book . . Free 


If you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
York City. Dept. 711. 
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Autt MN is just as good a time for resolutions as + 
January. Start right now, then, to look smarter le 
a than ever on less money than € 
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ason. Best of all, each design 
Just-as-smart version. 


these designs. Fashion-wise 
See you thru a whole se 
includes a different, j 

7830. Blouse and skirt that 
Sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 2 yards 
39-inch materia] for blouse, 214 yards 39-inch ma- 
terial for short skirt. 

4757. Sew-simple 
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apron-dress for house 
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HEN colds cause sniffling, sneez- 


ing, soreness, and Stuffiness in 
the nostrils use Mentholatum. It 
8ives quick relief from these dis- 
comforts and promotes heal 
the irritated membranes 
nostrils. Its Pors also reach deep 
into S, bringing 
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atlerns may be obtained at 45 cents each. Ad- | 
dress all orders direct to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Suc; essful Farming, Des Moines, Towa. 
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8rateful comfort. 

Also rub some Mentholatum on 
your chest and back to improve the 
local circulation, Rub it on 
your forehead and temples to allay 
headache and neuralgia due to colds. 
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Longacres 


{ Continued from page 57 | 


one Jong room. The downstairs bedroom 
has the original random-width board 
floor, some maple and some pine. This 
was sanded and finished with light- 
brown stain and waxed. 

The old pantry was converted into an 
ofice. After removing the old shelves 
and cupboards the room was 6 by 9%. 
A desk was built across one end under 
the window. The top is a 34-inch thick 
plywood shelf, 24 inches wide, with 3 
drawers built under the left side. There 
are 3 built-in shelves, curved on the 
edge, each side of the window for books. 
The pine woodwork and oak floor are 
stained light brown and waxed. The 
window sash and shelf edges are painted 
a royal blue. The rug is tan. Mr. Knapp 
says this is one room it would be hard 
to do without. 

Off the office in a hall leading to bath 
and inside cellar stairs also is a good- 
sized closet for work clothes, shoes, and 
hats. It is most convenient to hang up 
the old clothes and take a shower with- 
out going thru the other rooms. 

The kitchen is very handy, with plenty 
of hot soft water, electric range, and re- 
frigerator. Off the kitchen is the utility 
room. From the kitchen on the drive 
side is a large porch. This is screened in 
summer and glassed in winter. The 
screens and sash are sq designed that 
they may be quickly changed. The prin- 
ciple of the fixture on screen and glass is 
the same as that on the combination 
doors on the market. From this porch 
you may enter the dining-living room, 
so if a guest stops at this porch he 
does not have to go thru the kitchen. 

The stair steps are light, varnished 
oak. The hall walls are painted light pea- 
green; the ceiling cream with silver 
stars. The hall is narrow and on the 
light-oak floor Mrs. Knapp uses 2 black 
hooked rugs with pink flowers. The 
white, ruffed curtains are held back 
with black plaques decorated with pink 
flowers. Both upstairs bedrooms have 
light waxed-oak floors, Off the toilet and 
lavatory is a large linen closet with deep, 
wide shelves and drawers. 

Ancther unusual feature thruout the 
house: the baseboards are flush with the 
walls, leaving no dust-catching tops, and 
the window sills are left without pro- 
jecting aprons. This had to be left this 
way as the sheathing (because of old 
construction) was on the inside. 

“We have built for a permanent home, 
using good materials,” writes Mrs. 
Knapp. “The pipes, flashings, gutters 
are copper. From the cut stone on the 
chimney and the front of the house we 
have enough left for our Dutch oven. On 
the east, across from the kitchen, is the 
picnic ground where we enjoy many 
gatherings. Our landscaping, which was 
planned thru our county agent, is not 
completed. 

“Many people ask if we would re- 
model again or build all new. I’m sure, 
under the circumstances, we would re- 
model. We have larger rooms and handy 
features which we could not get for the 
same money in a new house. Of course, 
we spent a great deal of thought and 
time on plans, and for years I have read 
ind re-read farm and home-decorating 
magazines. All this had been with the 
thought that some day we would build.” 








Surround YOUR youngsters 
with hygienic cleanliness... 
to help prevent Infection. 


“WET MOTHER kiss it and make it 
LE well” may be good comfort— 
but it is bad hygiene. 

When the skin is broken, even by a 
very little cut or scratch or bruise, germs 
may enter. Affection alone is no match 
for Infection. Wash every such injury 
promptly and thoroughly with an anu- 
septic “Lysol’’ solution, as so many 
doctors and trained nurses do. 

And, just as important, use “Lysol” 
regularly in your household cleaning, to 
help keep Baby’s surroundings Aygieni- 
cally clean. That's the way many leading 
hospitals do their cleaning, to help 
reduce the risk of germ Infection. 


If every mother practiced the “Lysol” 


1889—50th ANNIVERSARY—1939 





Disinfectant 
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routine of cleanliness, there would be 
fewer cases of blood-poisoning and 
infectious diseases in hospital records. 





Use “‘Lysol”’ 
on the 
Farm for: 





1. Disinfection of animal houses, 
stables, barns, stalls, hog pens, chicken 
coops and roosts, etc., to help prevent 
the spread of contagious disease. 

2. Cleansing abrasions and surface 
wounds of animals to help guard 
against Infection. 

3. Vaginal douches, at calving (lamb- 
ing) time. 

4. Repelling parasitic insects such as 
flies and mosquitoes, from animals’ 
quarters. 

s. General veterinary purposes inciud- 
ing the disinfection of instruments, in 
veterinary obstetrics, etc. 

Detailed information on any of the 
above uses will be sent upon request. 











SEND FOR FARM BOOKLET 
LEHN & Fink Propucts Corp., Dept. S. F.-911 
Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A 


Please send me your book on the uses of “Lysol 
on the farm. 


Name iicatitinailitec 
Address 


Copyright 1939 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 


Ethene dacéae 
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New, faster 
cement does 
all home mending. 


@ Just spread Casco Flexible Cement on 
both surfaces, let cement set a minute, then 
press joint together! Easy, isn’t it? Fool- 
proof, too, because Casco Cement has been 
proved by ten years’ industrial use! 

Mends clothing, toys, book bindings... 
loose linoleum, wallpaper, veneers. Mounts 
photos, recipes, jelly labels, scrapbooks. 

No mess. You can easily ro/l excess Casco 
Cement from fingers and materials. 

Large tube, 25c at hardware stores. 


AND FOR MAN’S WORK... 

all heavy-duty wood-gluing 

on implements, wagons, etc., 

use CASCO Powdered Casein 

Glue. Easy to mix. Used cold. 

Stands moisture, heat, jolts. 
10c to 65c at hardware stores. 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 











ILS bi. 


| 





TRADE FOR ALADDIN WHITE LIGHT 
HELP Children Get BETTER Grades 


Any old lamp now worth 
$1.00 on New Aladdin that has SAVE 
won 7,000,000 users by white- WQONEY 
ness and steadiness not 
surpassed even by electricity. y Durning 
Sew at night, read finest 
print, save precious eyes from 
strain of dim, yellow light. 
One gallon kerosene (coal 
oil) lasts 50 hours. No noise, 
smoke or smell. SAFE for 
CHILD to operate. 


OFFER LIMITED 
Your dealer will al- 
low $1.00 for any old 
lamp, any kind or 
condition. See him 
or write for folder 
of new Aladdin 
lamps and shades. 
Do it quick and get 
that dollar trade in. 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 
_Chicageo Illinois 


FEET HURT? 


Quick relief fortired, aching feet, 
footand leg pains caused by weak 
or fallen arches. Removes cause. 

Light, adjustable, flexible. Worn in an 
5 oll’s Foot-Eazers $3. 50 pr. at Shoe, 














shoes. Dr. 
ept. Stores. 


D! Scholls FOOT-EAZER 
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The Well-Dressed Tu rkey 


SELL ING turkeys dressed, ready to be 
stuffed, is a good way of increasing cash 
income from the big birds. City people 
who can afford to buy turkey at all are 


usually willing to pay the extra cost of 
having all messy details taken care of 


in advance. 

It is mighty disappointing to Mrs. 
City, however, if she finds that her di- 
rect-from-the-farm holiday bird has 
been slashed in the wrong places, so that 
she cannot make it look just right for 
the table. Last Christmas, for instance, 
we had to “skin-graft” our turkey, in 
order to make it hold stuffing, for the 
woman who had cleaned it had too care- 
fully trimmed away the flaps of ab- 
dominal skin and muscle, and had made 
a slit just above the breast to remove 
the crop. 

If you are planning to dress turkeys— 
or chickens or ducks or geese—for sale, 
you will find it profitable to check up 
on your own methods, to see they are 
in line with the wishes of your customers. 

First, for your own convenience, 


Back view showing location of oil sac (ar- 
row ). Dotted line indicates place to slit neck 


starve the bird a day or two before kill- 
ing, so its crop and alimentary canal 
will be empty. Bleed thoroly immedi- 
ately after killing. Dry-picked birds keep 
better than those that have been 
scalded, but scalding is an acceptable 
method when the turkey is to be cooked 
within a few days. Be sure to use hot, 
but not boiling, water for scalding, and 
remove the bird from the hot bath at 
once when the feathers are loosened. 
Pick immiediately, then hang in a cold 
place—just above freezing—tfor 24 hours 
or longer. 

When it’s time to get the turkey ready 
for delivery to the customer, start by 
singeing it carefully. After singeing, and 
before you cut into the bird, scrub its 
skin thoroly with warm water and a 
fairly stiff brush, using mild soap or bak- 
ing soda as you prefer. Rinse well, and 
it is ready for drawing. 

First, cut off the head, if it has not al- 
ready been removed and given to the 
cats. Cut out the oil sac from the top 
of the tail-piece. Break the knee joints 
and cut off the scaly legs and feet. 

Slit the neck skin down the back to a 
point just below the “shoulders,” and 
loosen the skin from the neck, so the 


To remove crop, windpipe: Slit neck skin and 
loosen, pull out crop and windpipe. Then— 
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crop and windpipe and little odds an 

ends of glands may be pulled free. Cut 

off the neck close down to its roots, but 
leave the big flap of neck skin on th 
turkey! Set the neck aside to be pu: 
with the giblets later. 

Turning the bird around, cut 
straight vertical slit from just below th 
lower end of the breastbone, down t 
and around the vent, being careful that 
the knife or scissors point does not punc 
ture anything beneath this tough sur 
face layer of skin and muscle. Insert 


\ 


—aftter stuffing chest cavity, fold neck skin 
back and skewer as shown above (arrow) 


the fingers in the slit, and gently work 
loose the membranes that enclose the 
entire abdominal contents. Pull then 
out in one large mass. The crop and 
windpipe may be pulled back thru the 
wishbone opening, if they have not al 
ready been removed from the other end 
With. the fingers, work the lungs loose 
from the ribs, and the kidneys from 
where they are imbedded deep in the 
backbone. Pull out any dangling strings 
of membrane. Run cold water thru the 
body cavity to rinse it thoroly, then 
pat the bird dry inside and out with a 
clean cloth or paper towels, sprinkle the 
inside generously with salt, and set aside 

From the mass of entrails, separate 
the heart, gizzard, and liver. These gib 
lets, after washing, should be patted dry 
and placed inside the cavity of the tur 
key, with the neck, ready to be cooked 
for giblet gravy. 


To remove entrails, make a single slit (dotted 
line), being very careful not to tear skin 


A simple but attractive way of pack 
ing the well-dressed turkey for delivery 
is to line a big, clean, grocery-store car- 
ton with long strips of waxed paper, put 
in the bird, fold the paper over it, cover, 
and tie neatly with stout string—pref 
erably not binding twine! A sprig of 
evergreen tucked under the twine makes 
a festive-looking package. 

Follow these simple rules and sugges 
tions, and it won’t take long for your 
fame as a purveyor of better-than-ordi 
nary turkeys to get around. You'll be as 
sured of good pay for your work as wel 
as for your turk.—Genevieve Callahan 
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Selling Eggs 
by the Carton 


CarL HOUKOM sells all his eggs by 
the carton. They go to town daily witha 
retail milkman, who distributes them 
at the same time that he handles milk 
delivery. When in need of eggs, the 
customer merely puts out an empty con- 
tainer along with the milk bottle which, 
to the deliveryman, means: “A carton 
of eggs, please.” 

The cartons are good for 3 or 4 de- 
veries, barring exposure in bad weather 
and accidental soiling. For clean, uni- 
form, day-old eggs brought to the door- 
step, Houkom’s customers are willing 
to pay more than the established market 
—enough more to leave him at an ad- 
vantage after defraying the additional 
cost of labor and cartons. While every 
poultryman cannot imitate this method 
of distribution, many can; and the ex- 
ample illustrates another way alert pro- 
ducers take advantage of their particular 
situation for the improvement of their 
market. 


To PRODUCE his: high-quality eggs, 
Houkom maintains on his 200-acre farm 
in eastern North Dakota a flock of 250 
White Leghorns. He buys his baby 
chicks each spring from heavy-laying, 
vigorous stock, and raises them on an 
ample growing ration. He has one laying 
house with sufficient room for 250 birds. 
The yearling hens are kept on there in 
spring and summer while the young 
stock is on range. The hens, thus con- 
fined during the summer, continue to 
more than pay their way. Under his 
present system he disposes of them by 
late August so the laying house can be 
thoroly cleaned, repaired, and made 
ready for the pullets by the first of Sep- 
tember. Houkom expects to build an- 
other laying house soon so that he can 
keep the yearling hens until November 
i. His observation is that, culled closely 
and fed carefully, they will continue to 
do a good job thru the fall, when egg 
prices generally are high. 

The present laying house, which now 
has served for 7 years, has a concrete 
floor. Its walls are of double construction, 
plastered on the inside. While the plaster 
has served well, it has comparatively 
little insulative value. Therefore, his 
next house will be constructed of some 
other material. Houkom keeps the con- 
crete floor covered with a thick layer 
of wheat straw. It is preferred to oat 
straw because it does not mat. 


FEEDING of course, is one of the keys 
to heavy production on his farm. In fall 
d winter, Houkom steadily brings in 
rom the laying house 200 or more eggs 
daily. He puts great store in plenty of 
feeder space for hens; and lots of fresh 
water and ample space at the waterer 
two more of his requirements. 
Standard laying mash and scratch feed 
e used, and he isn’t stingy with the 
ed. A few times he has had trouble in 
e form of brittle and soft-shelled eggs. 
1is was corrected by adding a pound 
of finely ground limestone or calcium 
rbonate to each 100 pounds of laying 
ash, which was in addition to the 
ster shell that is continually avail- 
le. Electric lights are used night and 
yrning.—Walter Hunt. 





FARM RECEPTION BETTER THAN 


CITY—WITH RIGHT RADIO— 


And that’s a fact. Consult your dealer, get a radio set. that meets your local 
conditions and you'll find farm reception clearer and better than city. In the 
1939-40 Zenith radio line, you will find a variety of sets that enable you to 
really fit your needs—in price, performance and appearance. 





battery packs. 


ance and quality. 





price you want to pay. 


Go to your Zenith dealer and see how Zenith fits your needs and 
to purse. You'll be proud of your Zenith Radio. Its quality isin 


eeping with the name. 


wide range selection all complete with long life dry 


What you want is here at the 


ZENITH 112 VOLT DRY BATTERY RADIOS 


(also—1% v0li—110 volt AC-DC operation) 
Low drain. Consoles—table models—portables— ) p29 


— 
uP* 


| ZENITH 6 VOLT STORAGE BATTERY RADIOS 


(also—6 voli—110 volt AC-DC operation) 


Over half a million farm folks are enjoying these $942 


6 volt storage battery Zeniths—low drain—excep- 
tional performance—in many styles. 


ZENITH RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


Record players—and—phonograph radio combina- $] 4 95 


UP* 


tions in many attractive styles—Zenith perform- 


UP* 


ZENITH AC AND AC-DC RADIOS 


In a great variety of models 


and styles—compact—table $ 95 
—chairside—console—period. 


See the ZENITH 
peas WAVEMAGNET 
pM and RADIORGAN 


TELEVISION 
CONNECTIONS 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION + CHICAGO [FOS suoniy nigner in the 
South and West. 


America’s oldest makers of fine radios—always a year chead 


NEWS NOTE 


—for many years 
Zenith has guar- 
anteed “Europe, 
South America or 
the Orient every 
day or yourmoney 
back.” (On short 
wave sets.) 





Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating 


The annoyance and embarrassment caused by a 
loose or wabbly dental plate are a constant source 
of worry. Loose plates often irritate tender gum 
tissues. Thousands sprinkle their plates with 
FASTEETH. It gives them a wonderful sense 
of security and added comfort. FASTEETH holds 
false teeth firmer, and being alkaline (non-acid), 
checks gum soreness and irritation due to the chaf- 
ing of a loose plate or to excessive acid mouth. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get FAS- 
TEETH today at any drug store. 





DASH IN FEATHERS.. ai 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 





ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


Direct from Factory Representative. Send 
your name and address for FREE catalog. 
ITALIAN ACCORDION COMPANY 
323 W. POLK ST., DEPT. S$, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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~LONG DISTANCE 


FARM RADIO 





HAND MADE. Very best. Lowest prices. | 


No Tax On WIND 
—/T'S FREE 


run your radio at 50c 
a@ year power operat- 
ing cost with the 


ZENITH 
WINCHARGER 


—special price when 
bought with radio. 


Pull the Trigger on 


Constipation, and 
Pepsin-ize Acid Stomach Too 


When constipation brings on acid indi- 
gestion, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, coated 
tongue, sour taste, and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably loaded up with cer- 
tain undigested food and your bowels don’t 
move. So you need both Pepsin to help 
break up fast that rich undigested food in 
| your stomach, and Laxative Senna to pull 
| the trigger on those lazy bowels. So be 

sure your laxative also contains Pepsin. 
Take Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative, because its 
| Syrup Pepsin helps you gain that won- 
derful stomach-relief, while the Laxative 
Senna moves your bowels. Tests prove the 
power of Pepsin to dissolve those lumps of 
undigested protein food which may linger 
in your stomach, to cause belching, gastric 
acidity and nausea. This is how pepsin- 
izing your stomach helps relieve it of such 
| distress. At the same time this medicine 
wakes up lazy nerves and muscles in your 
| bowels to relieve your constipation. So see 
how much better you feel by taking the 
laxative that also puts Pepsin to work on 
that stomach discomfort, too. Even fin- 
icky children love to taste this pleasant 
family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s Lax- 
ative—Senna with Syrup Pepsin at your 
druggist today! 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, 4 pe agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, 


anes, es illustration or display type)—20 word rr lassifications—50 cents a word. Write Successful vermine, Des Moines, Iowa, 


> oe we 


livestock, and pet stock. Straight clas- 
for complete information 





AGBY SEXED CHICKS 


BAGBY 


Write for SPECIAL ADVANCE ORDER 
WORLD’S MOST SENSATIONAL LAYING RECO 


PULLETS or MALES 
12 Mo APPROVED BREEDS 


ers made one of the 


with HI 
ENT BREEDS in recent Official MISSOURI EGG-LAYING CONTEST! 


horns—Barred and Wh 


ite Rocks—Reds—White Wyando 


tes—Buff Rael + 


WINNERS! Champion layers and other fine stock Pn mae on our famous Trapnest 


Breeding Farm. 1939 and ’40 will reach 


great records for BAGBY poultry flocks— 


it’s your opportunity to own chicks from ° m *"profit-proved”’ breeding stock. Over 20 





ears of presting ogeliiyt Th 
or FREE 40- 


s BUY BAGBY year after year. Write 
page illustrated oe mag = worthwhile breed at low prices. 


BAGBY POULTRY FARM Box 220-L, SEDALIA, MO. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 
2 weeks old Pullets $12.00 per 100 
3 weeks old Pullets$ 14.00 per 100 
4 weeks old Pullets $17.00 per 100 
FREE CATALOG 
RICE LEGHORN FARM, Green Ridge, Missouri 


COLONIAL CHICKS 


Big fall hatches! As world’s largest hatcheries our pro- 
duction is such we can save you REAL money! 12 breeds. 
Sexed or un-sexed. Discounts on 1940 orders booked now. 
Catalog FREE. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 640, Pleasant Hill, Mo. Box 640, Florence, 
Colo. Box 640, Shenandoah, lowa. 








Cockerels 
$2.95 
per 100 


Baby Pullets 


$8.50 
per 100 


























CHICKS, also SEXED, STARTED. 
World-Famous Money ehere, 
ru: 


FREE, stamps appreciat 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bx. 104, CLARINDA, 1OWA 





Describes our 7 great breeds, including trap- 
nest Leghorns and fhany R. O. P. sired matings 
in Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, etc. Our 2)st year 
building high quality, heavy laying matings 
Blood tes ig 64 page book contains facts, many pictures, 
pecial low prices for 1940. BABY CHICKS, sexed chicks, 


Monmouth, Il. 


ste arted chicks. Postal brings all free. Write us today. 


NICHO'’S POULTRY FARM, 


Box 4, 





SUPER “‘X” HYBRIDS 

World's Fastest Growing Chickens 

Try some of these Super “X” 

Chicks and get pullets and cocker- 
els that mature 3-6 weeks earlier. FREE Catalog with 
BIG discounts. Also 10 —- of High Grade, 
bred Chicks. WRITE NOW 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box 3012-M, Windsor, Mo. 


Pure- 





MAPLEWOOD NORTHERN-BRED 
White Leghorn Pullets 10-12 weeks old. 
Dams’ records, foundation stock, 274-299 
eggs, sire’s dams’ records 300-343 eggs. 
Bloodtested Parent Stock. Write for prices. 
MAPLEWOOD POULTRY FARM, Hugo W. Anderson, 

Barnum, Minn., Dept. S 








~c Wonderful New Gift book shows 
Chinaware, Silverware, alum in. 

glassware, linens, etc.—Gifts to 
light every housewife are given abso- 
lutely free and postpaid with ord, 
for Stromberg Winter Layer Chick 
Rush card today for this Wonderf\| 
Free Gift Book and Chick offers. 


Prise winner quality. 
Free catal., low prices 
Chicks, Ducks, ete. 


Stromberg Hatchery, = 277, Fort Dodge, towa 


with FURITE BAIR 


MAKE Ny MONE' EASTERN 


Turn Spare Time Into CASH! 


Mink Ranching offers you the opportunity for 
a healthful, profitable occ upatic ym either 
spare or full time as you desire. Our own 
experienc: @ proves that Mink Ranc hing 
pays! In seven years we have become one 

of the largest and best equippec d ranc hen 

in the East producing Prize-Winning 
breeding stock. Write TODA Y for litera 

ture showing profit possibilities, 


WILLIAMS & ALLEN MINK RANCH 
We are all sold out of 


JERSEY BUY ER bulls of serviceable age, 


but are offering at reasonable prices a few 
bull calves—T. B. tested. The Meredith Jersey 
Farm holds the first certificate ever issued to an 
lowa dairy herd, indicating that the Meredith dairy 
herd have passed the inspection and test for 
Bang’s disease. Write us for details 

MEREDITH JERSEY FARM, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Hardy, quick maturing. Write 
Polled Herefords! (or irtedbr list and FREE thes 
trated booklet, ‘‘and No Horns” telling merits and his- 
tory of Polled Herefords with pictures of prize winners 


Dept.1 
vil ONTARIO. N. Y. 




















POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 





BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 


lowa Master Breeders Baby Chicks Make Farm 
Poultry Pay. Customers tests in every state and many 
foreign lands prove them better layers, finer big-type 
broilers, and all around better ener uae. High 
egg roduction birds picked from World famous strains 
wed for breeders. Tom Barron Leghorns (imported 
direct), high record Hansen stock, Orpingtons from 
Orpington, England, etc. Egg contest and show win- 
ners. Twenty breeds. Sexed chicks. Hybrids. Turkey 
poults. Surprising low prices. Special early order dis- 
counts. One of America’s Largest Genuine Breeding 
Organizations. New Free Catalog. Write to-day. Iowa 
Master Breeders, Inc., Dept. 20, Sioux City, Lowa. 








We Want your chick business and offer prices that 
will get it. Sunshine Chicks bred 26 years for the egg 
farm and broiler raiser who must have top market 
quality as well as livability. 24-hour service many 
v arieties. Blood Tested. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatch- 
eries, Box 1024-M, Corydon, Indiana. 





Fall Bargains! Immediate Delivery 21 leading Breeds. 
Sieb's Best Quality Foundation Chicks. Wonderful 
Layers. Premium Broilers. All Bloodtested. Pullets, 
Males or straight run. Send for Big Catalog and Aston- 
ishing Bargain Prices. Hatches every week. Sieb’s 
Hatchery, Box 2211, Lincoln, Il. 


Cockerel Chicks for broilers $3.50—100. Write for 
special “hatchery to customer” prices. Make saving of 
from le to 3c per chick by ordering direct from me. 
Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, Seymour, 
Indiana. 








World’s Finest Bloodlines at ordinary chick prices, 
or less. Write for Big Fall Bargains Pullets, Males or 
Non-Sexed. 18 Best Breeds. All Blood Tested. 30 years 
in b business. Sims Hatchery, Box 116, Crandall, Indiana. 


Booth’ s ‘Famous Chic ks, strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s great- 
est breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Also sexed 

chicks. Reduced prices. Free Booth Farms, 

Box 924, Clinton, Mo. 


Clover Valley ‘Master Bred" Chicks—25 breeds, also 
Hybrids. Thousands weekly. Sexed chicks. $4.50 up. 
Unsexed $5.50 up. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Thornwood Gold Band Chicks. Big Fall Bargains. 
Wonderful Layers, Extra Pound Broilers. All Blood 
Tested. Immediate Delivery. Sexed, if desired. Catalog 
Free. Thornwood, Inc., _Dept. 3211, Louisville, Ky. 





catalog. 











Write e for Fall Prices. on Salem chicks. Our champion 
Rocks are making profits for hundreds of Broiler rais- 
ers. Priced low. Prompt shipment. Salem Hatwhery, 
Box 6, Salem, Indiana. 


White Leghorns, AAA chicks, 
$5.90; Pullets, $11.50; Cockerels, $3.50, postpaid. Two 
week pullets, $14.95, collect. Pedigree sired; Money 
back guarantee. Heimans Hatchery, Montrose, Mis- 
souri. 





Big Barron English 





Make Money with poultry. Read America’s leading 
poultry magazine for latest information. Three years 
$1.00; nine months 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. C32, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 





Low Prices on Davis Chicks for fall broilers. Now 
Hatching. Write for prices. Can make immediate 
delivery. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 18-C, Ramsey, 
Indiana, 


Immediate de- 
$6.95; 
Lena, 


| Stouffer’ s Famous Chicks prepaid. 
livery. I eg horns, Reds, Roc W yandottes, 
Giants $7.45; Heavies $5.95. Stouffer’s Hatche ry, 
Tilinois. 


Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings 25, $4.50; 50, 
$8.50; 100, $16.50; 500, $80.00. Reliable service. Tulip 
City Duck Farm, Holland, Michigan. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Need Money? Women who can do simple sewing can 
earn money at home making aprons. We buy the fin- 
ished apeeen. Send 15e to cover mailing of samples and 
details. Fashion wppatas Co., 611 Broadway, Dept. 
SF-11, New York ¢ 


Wear Fine Hose I send without cost with outfit while 
taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replacement 
guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. Rush name 
and hose size. Wilknit, Desk R-56, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Ladies’ Lovely Pure Silk Hosiery; slightly imperfect, 
5 pairs $1.00 postpaid. Money-Back Guarantee. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers in every state. Write = 
free color card. Paramount Hosiery, Lexington, N. 




















Special Work for married women. Earn to $23 weekly 
and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, no invest- 
ment. Write fully giving age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Dept. AL-1020, Cincinnati, O. 


DOGS AND PETS 


Coon. Opossum, Fox, rabbit and combination hunt- 
ing hounds—shipped for trial. Write for free literature 
showing pictures and breeding. State dog interested 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





: Am the Champion Coon Hunter of Kentucky— 
Caught 105 last season, have Male Coonhound, 4 
years, $15.00, Trial, Guaranteed, Picture furnished 
J. N. Ryan, Murray, K 
Black English Shepherd, Pu pies, The 
Dog. Shipped on Approval. 10c pp Picture, 
H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Sette rs, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea 
sonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels; Ramsey, 
Illinois. 


Guaranteed Coon and Combination Hounds: Fox, 
Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. Trial: Literature free. 
Star Kennels, B23, Herrick, Illinois. 


“Best Farm 
and Prices. 








Setters and Pointers. Fox, Coon and Rabbit hounds 
Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm 
Kennels, Berry, Kentucky. 

World's Largest Kennels Offer 
Fox and Rabbit Hounds. For Free 
Dixie Kennels, D15, Herrick, Llinois 





Tree 
Write 


Guaranteed 
Literature 





Custom Wool Carding—Knuitting yarns, blankets, 
comforter batting. Used batting recarded. Woolen 
rags made into good batting. Circulars free. Cam- 
bridge Woolen Mills, Cambridge, Minnesota. 


“Send Us Wool’ 
ting, blankets, yarns. 
Woolen Company, 318 Marshall, 





*—-Trade wool for woolens. Wool bat- 
Write for circular. Litchfield 
Litchfield, Minn. 


Good prices paid 
1408 Harrison, 





Canaries Wanted— Male or female. 
for healthy singers. American Bird Co., 
Chicago. 





Hundred Hunting Hounds. Blueticks, , Spotted, 
Blacks, Tans. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Rabbit- 
hounds. Pictures. Trial. State dog wanted Elton Beck, 
N-48, Herrick, Illinois. 





all-around dog. 
delivery 
Michigan. 


American Pit Bull Terriers. The 
Choice, registered puppies, reasonable. Safe 
guaranteed. A. R. Windes, Middleville, 


BATTERIES & ELEC. FENCES 








Dresses 25c, 
Slightly used & new 
Eunice, 197-SC Division Street, 


Family clothed—$4.50, Free Catalog, 
merchandise. Agents wanted. 
New York. 


Ladies Beautiful Silk Hosiery. Five 
Slightly imperfect. Money back guarantee. 
Hosiery Co., Dept. U., Lexington, N. C 


_FARM EQUIPMENT 


and shovel for quick, easy loading of manure, cobs, 
lime, grain, etc. Attaches to Farmall, Deere, Oliver, 
Case, Minneapolis-Moline, Allis-Chalmers tractors. 
Easily handles fifty loads per day. Free circular. G. & 
D. Manufacturing Co., Streator, Illinois. 





pairs $1.00. 
Hayes 











Build Your Own » Farm ‘ Tractor. Cost only $60. Use 
old auto parts. Complete plans and instructions 50c. 
Popular Mechanics, A-200 E. Ontario, Chicago. 





Richmans Hammermili—Poormans price $39.50— 
Tractor size $53.50. Steel granaries and cribs too. Get 
our price. Link Company, Fargo, North Dakota. 





Prices on Poultry Equipment. Wire 
‘atalog. Bussey Pen Products, 
Chicago. 


Low Factory 
Fabrics. Free 100-Page 
5151 West 65th Street, 
Hog Waterers. 75 gallon all season, non-freezing Hog 


Waterers, single trough $15.00; double $17.50. Claude 
Crane, 20 East 36th, Des Moines. 








Fall Prices for Broilers as low as $4.50—100. Thou- 
sands hatching each week. Write for complete price 
list. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9, Greensburg, Indiana. 





Atz’ Blue Mound Hatchery, 15 Varieties now hatch- 
ing—Beautiful selected Blue Andalusian breeding Cock- 
erels $2.00 each delivered. Atz’s Hatchery, Box 17, 
Milltown, Ind. 

$4.50 Per 100 and Up. 21 different breeds. Write for 


Free catalog and Fall prices. Sexed chicks. Seymour 
Hatchery, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana. 








November and 
Chestnut 


Write for Spec ial Prices on October, 
December chicks. $3.95 per 100 and up 
Hatchery, Dept. D, Chestnut, Illinois. 





Leading Turkey Magazine, devoted exclusively to 
turkey raising. Explains newest methods. $1.00 a year 
Turkey World, Desk 38, Mount Morris, Hlinois. 





FURS—TRAPPING 


Raise Mink, the most profitable fur bez me of today. 
Make your waste land or back yard pay. Get our prices 
on Labrador and Quebec Mink Kits of 1939. Beaver 
Lake Fur Ranch, Inc., Fifield, Wis. 








Bunch System gets the sly 


Trap Fox and Coyote: 
Welch, Minn. Box G 


ones. Results or no pay. Q. Bunch, 


~ FARM RADIOS _ 


Battery Radio 
wanted. Mares, 





1% or 6-volt. Home agents 
R- 1063, “e: ansas ( ‘ity, Mo 


Batterymizer Farm Radio—$8.95 (complete) Save 
to 50°. Agents wanted. Sensation. Trial Offer. Catalog 
Free. Mission Co., B-1353, Columbus, Kansas. 





Write for Free Catalog. Describes new Universal 
seven and one-half year guaranteed Farm Light Bat- 
teries. Lower prices. Small down payment. Universal 
Battery Company, Dept. SF-11, Chicago, Illinois. 
Established 1900. 





Latest Improved battery electric fencer, $12 and $16 
list. Guaranteed. Efficient. Simple. Completely port- 
able in weather-proof case. Dealers—Agents Wanted. 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-CG N. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago. 





EDUCATION 


Be a Radio Technician—Many make $30, $40, $50 
a week. Learn at home in spare time. Rz udio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. Get 
64-page Book Free. Write National Radio Institute, 
Dept. 9ML2, Washington, D. C 








Correspondence courses and educational books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain catalog Free. Send name. 
Nelson Company, L-233 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





Do You Want a Good Job? Many opportunities in 
the Auto, Diesel, Welding, Top and Body Industry. 
Qualify by taking our Practical, Tested training. Free 
catalog. Hanson Auto School, Box 1780-B, Fargo, 
N. Dak 





Real Jobs Open—Equip yourself by learning Auto- 
Diesel quickly! Real Opportunity for Real Job- 

write nearest school for low tuition rates. Information 
Free, Dept. C-19. MeSweeny, Detroit, Mich. or Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





Be An Auctioneer. A pleasant, profitable occupation 
Send for free catalogue; also how to receive Home 
Study Course. Fred Reppert School of Auctioneering, 
Decatur, Indiana, Box 18. 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-11, Chicago. 


Learn Automobiles, Diesel, , welding, body repairing, 
Bear machine, painting. Employment service, low 
rates, terms. Stevinson’s, 2008 G Main, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, 
(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum 





$4 per agate line. 





all classifications—50 cents a word. 


Write 


This classification is open to baby chick, 
Successful Farming, 


poultry, 


livestock, and pet stock 
Des Moines, 





Straight clas- 


lowa, for complete informatio: 





FILMS AND FILM FINISHING 


Don’t Be Fooled by ridiculous offers. You get exactly 
what you pay for. SuperFoto Special Fadeproof Auto- 
matically Controlled developing positively guarantees 
proper handling and sharper, clearer, lifetime prints. 
ry SuperFoto Once. See the big difference. Films de- 
veloped and printed only 25c. Free enlargement with 
each roll. One Day Service. SuperFoto Films, Box 59, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Highest Quality Lifetime C Guaranteed Kodak Finish- 
ing at New Low Prices. 5x7 Professional Enlarge- 
ment given Free with every roll of film developed 
and 8 Border Prints for only 25c; or Free Enlargement 
given with an order for 8 Border Pictures made from 
already developed neg: atives. Fast Train Service! Flying 
Film Co., Dept. S., San Antonio, Texas. 





Roll Filmachine Developed and your choice, (1) 8 
Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlargements; 
or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and 
one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
number. Prompt Service. Finerfotos, Box G-898, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





One 6'¢x8'4 Wide Border embossed é¢nlargement or 
one 5x7 hand colored enlargement with each roll de- 
veloped and 8 prints 25c. 36 exposure roll developed 
and 36— 3%, xs enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure roll 
75e. Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 





Better Pictures! Free Photographic book full of 
clever ideas. Helpful hints and wealth of other infor- 
mation make it priceless to amateurs. Write today. 
Ray’s Photo Service, 104 Bay Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 


Sample Christmas Card (your negative) with 25c 
finishing order or over. Two prints of each negative 
with roll developed—25c. Reprints 2¢. Day service. 
Welch Photo, 3307-35 Logan North, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 








Beautiful Christmas Cards with Envelopes from 
your negative 4 alike, 25c; per dozen, 60c. Rolls devel- 
oped two prints each exposure 25c. Jones Studios, 
Davenport, lowa. ‘““‘Where the West Begins.” 





Sixteen Sparkling Lifetime Prints And 2 — mary 
5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll developed 25c. 
Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100—$1.00. Prompt— 
Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-35, Des Moines, lowa. 








Two Sets of Prints with every roll finished—25c. 
Reprints 2c each. 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 3% 
x 444—$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Embossed Christmas Cards with Envelopes from 
your film, 60c per doz. trial 4 alike, 25c. Rolls devel- 
oped two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko Pictures, Daven- 
port, lowa 





18 Lifetime Prints, 2 Sparkling Hollywood enlarge- 
ments each roll 25c. 21 reprints 25c. 100—$1.00. Fin- 
ished 3 hours. 25 other bargains. Overnight Studio, 
Albany, Wisconsin. 








Rolls Developed—S prints and 2 free enlargements 
25e. Reprints 3c each. 2 free enlarge ments with each 
25e order. Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La C Tosse, Wi isconsin. 








At Last! All Your Snapshots in Natur: Cc ‘olors. Roll 
developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 
3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 





Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll developed, 8 
sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 25c. Re- 
prints 3e each. Ace Photo Service, Box 223K, Minne- 


Free! Best snapshot « on attractive 
25 Beautiful 
North 


16 prints each roll 
Novel-Ad Company, 





F-3327 


novelty 
Ave., Chicago, 


Photo Button with 
premiums. 
Ill. 





Photographic 
Write 


Christmas Kelders, 
for circular or send negative 
ples. Ideal Photos, Box 2255, 


Cards, 
and 
Paterson, 


25e 


N 


Calendars 
for sam- 





20 Reprints 25c. 
with 16 prints 


100 Reprints $1.00. 
25e. Nordskog, 





Roll developed 
[ilinois. 


Maywood, 





Two Beautiful Professional Double Weight Enlarge- 
prints, 
May’s Photo Shop, 


ments, eight lifetime 
Film mailers Free 


5e Prompt 


Careful. 
La Crosse, 


Wis. 





Roll Developed, 2 glossy 
No delay 


ored, 8 prints 25c coin. 
ice 59, Joliet, Il 


enlargements, 


hand col- 
Arbor Photo Serv- 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 





Fruit Trees 
introduction, 
stone commercial peach; 
mercial peach; 
Vedette, Hale Haven, 


ly- Red 


available. ‘““Wrixparent” 

troduction as America’s 
Bountiful strain 
Blaxtayman, 


our latest fall 
Dept. S-119, 


catalog. 


-Fr 
unchallenged as 
“Colora,” 
Fisher, Golden Jubilee, 


earliest 
“Improved 
Red Warrior, 
lead the march of progress in the 
world. We are recognized leaders in fruit tree and berry 
plant production and offer today 
values in hardy—thrifty— 
Bountiful 
Princess Anne, 


Winesap, 


Ridge 
Maryland 


(Plant Patent 320). 
America's earliest free- 
our hardiest com- 
Fairs Beauty, 
Valiant, all in Bountiful Ridge 
selected strains, offer the greatest succession of peaches 
(patent applied for)—our in- 
commercial 





apple; 
Richared, 
and other improved fruits 
commercial fruit 





Our 


America’s greatest 
dependable stock. Send for 
Nurseries, 





Peach and Apple Trees 5c and up. Grapevines 3c. 
a Nuts, 
Catalog. Tennessee 


Pears, Plums, 
mentals. Free 


105, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Berries, 


Nursery 


Pecans. 
Co., 


Orna- 
Box 





Thin-Shell Black Walnuts. Rapid growers, 


ful shades; bear 2nd 
Catalog free. 


year. Nuts large, 
Corsicana Nursery, 


Corsicana, 


beauti- 
easily cracked. 
Texas. 





Free Bulletin describes Funk's Illinois 10 acre cham- 








pion; highest ranking Lowa hybrid. Write today. Box 8, 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, Illinois. 

“How to Break and Train Horses’''—Something 
every farmer and horseman should know. Complete 
full information sent without obligation. Address 
Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 2011, Pleasant 


Hill, Ohio. 





Free Catalog of valuable livestock books and maga- 
Dogs, Fur, 
Chicago 


zines on Sheep, Hogs, 
Breeder Publications, 


Cattle, 
Stockyards, 


Horses, 


etc. 








e. I. Hogs on Time. Pigs no relation 

‘ate aa Originators. B. Silver Co., Box 
8: ale m, Ohio, 
o. I. C. Pedigreed White Pigs $10, mate 
related, Write for Circulars 


mond Ruebush, 


easy feeding ty i 
Macomb 


pairs un- 
Ray- 


Pedigreed. 
45 , 





MOTORCYCLES 


Send Me Your Harley-Davidson motor for com- 
Winter special till February 
Includes reboring 


plete repuilding 
only $10.00 
Harley-Davidson Agency 
lowa 


eylinders. 


abor 
Authorized 
Johnnie Loomis, Des Moines, 








apolis, Minnesota. 

Guaranteed. Roll developed, 16 prints 25c; 20 re- 
prints 25e. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. Immediate 
service. Quality Photo Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Used Parts Harley-Davidson. 
Fenders. Factory 
Rockford 


ing. Send us Your Tanks 
Rockford Cycle 


Sales Co., 


Expert Motor Rebuild- 
Paint Job. 


Ill 








Northern 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


On 
Minnesota 





oo line In North Dakota or 
Conditions never better to buy 





the 


good lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop pay 


ment plan or easy terms. Say 


Ask about reduced 


Address R 


Building, 


Minneapolis, 


which state interested in 
rates. Send for Booklet No. 27 


Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo 
Minn 





Farms That Pay in the Great Northern Railway Agri- 


cultural Empire, 
Idaho, 


wroduction 


G 


Washington, 
crops, 
ivestock. Many 
book on state 
r. Ry., 8 


you prefer. E. B 
Paul, 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Oregon. Fertile black soil, high 
grain, fruit, vegetables, feed and 
kinds of farms for selection. Write for 
Duncan, Dept. 1129, 
Minn 





94 Acres, 900 Poultry, 
included 


ete 


electricity, 


at 


Strout 


$3900, 
Re alty, 


handy large city; 
furnace, 


Cow, tools, hay, grain 
dandy 11-room house 
barn & silo, hen houses; bargain 
down in Free catalog euppk ment 
255-WT + 4th Ave., N. ¥ 


Team, 





bras 
up to 25 years 
opportunities 

Omaha, 2: 


oO 





braska. 


Specify 


Money-Making Farms and Ranches in iowa, Ne- 
ka, South Dakota and Wyoming 


Attractive terms 
Write for illustrated booklet—unusual 
state. The Federal Land Bank 


Farm Credit Building, Omaha, Ne- 





Good Farms 
western 
climate 


Idaho, 
favorable 
ture and list of typical bargains 


Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 


Available. 
Montana, 
Write 


Washington, Minnesota, 
Oregon. Dependable crops, 
for impartial advice, Litera- 
Specify state. J. W 

Paul, Minn 





Farms, Ranches, large and small, low 
Washington, 
Missouri, 
nois, Indiana. Free folders, price lists, R. W 


terms, 
sota, 


Iowa, 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin Farm Bargains. 
Fertile 
day 


Oregon Fall Farm Catalog 25c. 


Railroad, 





Soll 
Ojibwa Sales Co., 


prices, easy 
Dakotas, Minne- 
Upper Michigan, Illi- 
Reynolds, 


Idaho, Montana, 
Wisconsin, 





880 t nion Station, , € hicago, Tl. 
Modern Schools, Roads, 
80 acres $650 to $1,250, terms. Write to 


Ojibwa, Wisconsin 





Details, prices, pie- 





tures, taxes, crops. 250 Famous Willamette Valley 

Farms. Frank Kinney, 71-S, Eugene, Oregon 

Canada Lands—Free Information. New Homes 

g°3 soil—water. Canadian National Railways, Dept 
335 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 





1924 
eleven 
Illustrated Folder showing 


non Baker, 444-SF-11, 


OLD GOLD AND STAMPS 


Old Stamp 
le green 









. ac or 
rotary pe rforated 
Send 6c for Large 
Amazing prices paid. Ver- 
Elyria, Ohk 


anted. 
Franklin 


Ay 
a 
(up to $1,000.00 unused) 





Highest Cash Prices 


jewelry, 


Gold 
Minn 


watches 
taction guaranteed. 
Refining 


Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
receive cash by return mail. Satis- 

Free information. Dr. Weisberg's 
Co., 1500-T Hennepin, Minneapolis, 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 












Bair & Freeman. L Patents and Trade- 
marks. 1400 Field Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Patents Secured. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. 1} 


Rs andolph, 


Inventor’ s Guidebook” 
chanical movements, 
enting selling 
Tribune Bidg., 


Farmer 


Dent. 713, 


and 


Washington, D 


Free 
complete 
inventions 

New York 


Containing 100 me 
information about pat- 

Francis Ledermann, 
Center 


rading continued on page & 
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TRAP LINES 


GEE, BUCK, 
ARE YOU BUYIN’ 
NEW TRAPS ? 


SURE, DAN. 
NO OLD RUSTY 
asthe FOR ME. 


AND IM BUYIN’ 
VICTORS TOO- | 











| THE KIND WITH 
B EXTRA WIDE, 
N SS TEMPERED 


"Ca STEEL SPRINGS. 








Write for Catalog 204 
ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA © LITITZ, PA 


Look for the y on the pan 


VICTOR TRAPS 





W. don’t promise you’ll double your salary 
tomorrow, BUT—if constipation’s making you 
grouchy and logy on the job—see how quickly you'll 
regain normal pep, snap and ambition with FEEN- 
A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way to relier. 
You get all FEEN-A-MINT’s famous benefits 
siruply by chewing. No wonder folks say: “It seems 
just like magic!’’ Millions rely on FEEN-A-MINT. 
Get a package today and try it yourself. 
TASTES LIKE 

FEEN-A-MINT YOUR FAVORITE 

CHEWING GUM! 





in I5 days ys 
OR MONEY BACK 


We guarantee this famous, old re- 
liable Pratts Poultry Regulator to 
start more eggs coming in just 15 
short days ... or we refund your 
money. Regulator contains ‘Trace 
Elements,” Nature’s food 
from the earth crust, ... On 
which production, ... growth, 

. . . life itself may depend. See 
your dealer today or send 
$1.00 with your name and ad- 
dress for liberal trial supply 
postpaid, 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Dept.PR-18, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POULTRY 
GULATOR 


"HELPS HENS LAY 
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1939 — SEE... 


Back to Timothy 


Once relegated to the agricultural 
ash heap by many agronomists and live- 
stock-feeding experts, timothy is again 
coming to the front as a forage crop. 
While laboratory tests may show rather 
conclusively that. clovers and alfalfa 
are much more nutritious than is timo- 
thy, the old standby of “horse-feed”’ 
days, the results obtained in test tubes 
are not always those found in practical 
feeding back on the acres. 

Nutritive elements are not the sole 
basis for the determination cf the feed- 
ing value of a crop; there is also the very 
important item of palatability. As valu- 
able as alfalfa may be, it is not the most 
palatable feed in the world. On the other 
hand, timothy ranks high with livestock 
because of its flavor; and it has also been 
found that the nutritive value of timo- 
thy can be stepped up considerably by 
giving it plenty of nitrogen. 

Backed by many men who were scof- 
fing at it not solong ago, timothy acreage 
is increasing considerably in the Mid- 
west—in combination with the less 
tasty but more economical legumes. The 
advantage is 4-fold: the combination of 
timothy and alfalfa or timothy and clover 
produces a more nutritious and better- 
liked forage than any of the crops grown 
separately; the timothy picks up added 
feeding value by getting the nitrogen 
put in the soil by the legumes; when 
grown with alfalfa it prevents lodging; 
and lastly, bare spots in pastures or 
meadows due to winter-killing are filled 
by timothy instead of foxtail or other 
weeds. 

For a timothy-alfalfa hay mixture the 
general rate of seeding is 2 to 3 pounds of 
timothy to 10 to 14 pounds of alfalfa. 
For pasture mixtures on sweet soils most 
Midwest farmers favor 5 pounds of 
timothy, 7 pounds of sweet clover, and 3 
pounds of red clover. For slightly acid 
soils, the recommended combination is 
5 pounds of timothy, plus 5 pounds of red 
clover and 4 of sweet clover. For acid 
soils it is combined with red clover and 
alsike at the rate of § pounds of timothy, 
5 of red clover, and 3 of alsike. —Colin 
Kennedy. 


Poultry Mortality 


THE best solution to the high laying- 
flock mortality brought about chiefly by 
paralysis and its associated conditions 
is selective breeding from families ex- 
hibiting resistance to the disease. 

In 1932, laying-flock mortality reached 
50 percent at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Consequently, D. R. Marble of 
that college ranked family livability as 
the major factor in selecting future 
breeders—giving productivity, egg 
weight, and so forth, secondary consid- 
eration. 

Since 1932, mortality in the college 
flocks has fallen from 50 percent to 
slightly less than 20 percent. It was 
found that the sire as well as the dam 
transmits disease-resistance to his off- 
spring inasmuch as 2 sires, when mated 
to the same females, produced progeny 
having a laying- flock loss of 19.5 percent 
for one as contrasted to 41.5 percent loss 
for the other sire. 
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/y FORMER 
Your hens will lay to “Say 
the limit on ordinary grain ar 
low-cost feed if you give the 
lots of Ultra-Violet Rays ¢! 
come ere. e- -O-Glass 
nbreak. Weatherpooi 
‘Och 1-10 the cost of glass 
Tested and approved by Governr 
Experiment Stations. Keeps Heat 
yo Cold Out Better Than Glass. Makes st: 
doors and windows of your screens to cut fue! 
bills up to 26 per cent. Ask to see Water-Tes 
Samples at Your Hardware or Lamber Dealer 


COVERING POULTRY HOUSE 
SCREEN DOORS AND 8ARN WINDOWS 


This Name Guarantees 
You 2 full years of 
Satisfactory Service 


X- 0-at MANUFACTURING Saeerury 
Tios-6- SEitere Ave. hicago, I. 








MIDWEST CORN CRIBS 


and Steel Grain Bins. 5 sizes 500 to 
2250 bus. Prepare now for crop 
loans. Freight paid. Agents wanted 
Write for particulars. Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 730 Dela- 
ware, Kansas City, Mo. 





FARMER’S T TRADING CENTER 
[ Continued from page 79 | 
EMPLOYMENT 


Man Wanted—trustworthy—steady worker. Manu 
facturer established 50 years will finance responsib! 
man with complete stock of guaranteed food, farm and 
household necessities—you pay when sold. Mighty at 
tractive proposition. Be your own boss. Pleasant out 
door work. Experience not necessary. No slack season 
or layoffs. Products well advertised on popular radio 
eaeene including WLW, Cincinnati, WSM, Nashville 

VHO, Des Moines, and others—a big help to success 
Write for no investment offer. McConnon and Com- 
pany, Room M 72, Winona, ‘Minnesota. 














Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto 
Dept. 274, Nashville, 


Make Big Money Demonstrating amazing Handy- 
man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps 
jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings 
stretches fences; splices wire; makes cider press; dandy 
auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes with 3-ton 
power. Write Harrah, Dept. E-40, Bloomfield, Indiana 


Steady Work—Good Pay. Reliable man wanted t 
call on farmers. No experience or capital required 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to $12 a 
day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free 
Write McNess Co., Dept. 332, Freeport, Illinois. 


Diesel School, Tenn, 











Man Wanted; reliable and capable of handling small, 
good-pay business from home in spare time. Deliver 
and collect orders for food products. We furnish every- 
thing you need. Write quick. Zanol, 6130 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Man Wanted to supply Rawleigh’s Household Prod- 

ucts to consumers. We train and help you. Good profits 

for hustlers. No experience necessary. Pleasant, prof- 

alee,  digpited work. Write today. Rawleigh’s, Dept 
, Freeport, Ill. 





Sunflower Strain Chicks are Easy to Sell. Why? Our 
High Quality Chicks are Insured to Live. We Assist 
you In Selling. Liberal Commissions. Write for Details 
Sunflower Hatchery, Box 609, Newton, Kansas. 


Sell Auction, bankrupt clothing bargains from home, 
store or auto. Experience unnecessary. Shoes 15e pair 
Mens, boys’ sults, overcoats 75c. Dresses 25c. Whole- 
sale catalog free. Bargains galore. Supe rior Jobbing, 
1250-ML Jefferson, Chicago. 








Life Insurance Agents Wanted, either part or full 
time. Good territories open in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota and Nebraska. Rock- 
ford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, Illinois. 


Agents make big profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit 
offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 2820-T Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New Potato Peeler. Sells like wild. Peels, shreds, 
slices, grates. Saves hands, time, food Sone sent 
on trial. Rush name. Kristee .112, Akron, Ohio. 











AVIATION 


Learn Aviation at Lincoln! Exceptional employ- 
ment opportunities now in Aviation. 83 more Lincoln 
School Graduates step into good-pay positions! This 
Lincohm Government Approved School of Aviatior 
would like to prepare you for immediate employment as 
Pilot or Airplane and Engine Mechanic or as Aeronau 
tical Engineer. We assist Graduates in locating posi 
tions. Part-time employment for board and room whil 
in training. Write today for complete information 
Lincoln Airplane & Flying School, 2043 Aircraft Build 
ing, Lincoln, Nebraska 





‘MISCELLANEOUS 


Dressed Turkeys, Capons, Pullets, Roasting Chick 
ens, Fowl, Broilers, Guineas and Game wanted by on¢ 
of New York’s strongest financially and leading Poul 
try Firms. Write for references, market prices and in 
structions. U. L. Meloney with George Cook Poultr) 
Corp., 347 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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WINNERS IN AUGUST 
§. F. ADVERTISING CONTEST 


First—Mrs. Ethel Person, R. R. 1, Rock Falls, 
Ill. Second—Mrs. Emma Price, Cartersville, 
Okla. Third—Mrs. W. E. Herndon, R. 2, Box 
155, St. Joseph, Mo. Fourth—Irene Korsten, 
South Haven, Minn. Fifth—B. F. Vennert, 
R. F. D. 1, Palmer, Mass. Sixth—J. W. Brad- 
ley, Jr., Shields, Kans. 


Winners of the Twenty $1 
a Prizes Are: 


P. Murray, R. R. 3, South Omaha, Nebr.; Fred 






mas: A. Story, Box 648, Childress, Texas; Linol 
vod Evans, R. 3, Oxford, Wis.; George H. Hards, 
ana R. R. 3, Findlay, Ohio; Mrs. C. H. Bodine, 
oo Wichita Falls, Texas; Wendell Knowles, R. 2, 
ired Salina, Kans.; Ruby D. Wheeler, Aberdeen, 


Wash.; Janel Zuck, Waterloo, Iowa; Charles 
free B. Shay, R. 2, Adams, N. Y.; H. W. Guenther, 
Tahlequah, Okla.; Leta G. Sanborn, R. 1, 
Box 445, Fresno, Calif.; Owen M. Ingle, R. 1, 
ery- Richwood, Ohio; Mrs. A. V. Yeager, Rochelle, 






















uth, Texas; Uma A. Sannes, Alexandria, Minn.; 

— W. D. Noble, Brecksville, Ohio; Mrs. Frank 

a Boggs, R. R. 2, Wiota, Iowa; Mrs. Fred W. 

rof- Curtis, R. 2, McCracken, Kans.; Lavada F. 

ept Crismon, Cookville, Mo.; Mrs. Edith Peterson, 

3 R. R. 1, Cherry Valley, Ill.; F. S. Stevenson, 

Our Fordland, Mo. 
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ae GRINDING 

— AMAZING CAPACITY 

ond Send for FREE catalog 

3 on most sensational ham- 

—— mer mill of all. Hammers 

= beat DOW N—grinds all 

: ‘ grains—roughage—faster, easier, at 

_ lower cost—amazing capacity. 
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eas STOVER FLAIL-ACTION 
- FEED MASTER 

— will grind your feed 

as you want it. 

a Gives you 2 way 

loy- SEND grinding. Also acts as grain 

solr FOR elevator. Leads all others— 

This FREE yet costs nomore. Ask your 

tion BOOK Oliver dealer for demon- 

~~ stration. Send for Free Catalog today. 
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one NEW 64 Page Catalog — NOW READY. 

in- LOW PRICES ON TRAPS, GUNS, etc. 

try Quotations On Raw Furs—ALL FREE 
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Doctor Marble recommends that re- 
placement stock be reared from pedigree 
matings with the progeny being wing- 
banded. Complete culling and mortality 
records must be kept for each family 
during the rearing period and laying 
year. Breeders the following year should 
be selected from families with the best 
livability, provided the birds are vigor- 
ous and are free of gray-eye. 

At Iowa State College, flocks have 
been bred possessing disease-resistance 
properties against fowl paralysis. At the 
beginning of a 4-year test period, 35 per- 
cent of the birds in the college flock had 
paralysis. By breeding from the survi- 
vors, mortality declined to 11 percent 
the third year and then to 6 percent the 
fourth year after the selection program 
was started.—O. K. Moore. 


Hatching Eggs 


SETTING 2 eggs to get 1 live chick 
is not necessary—not if you follow the 
recommendations of poultrymen at 
Kansas State College. 

To improve hatchability, it is neces- 
sary to use vigorous birds for breeding 
stock, say the poultrymen. The results 
of 3 years’ experiments at the Kansas 
station, in which several hundred hens 
were used, showed that eggs produced 
by 7 percent of the hens gave a 33 per- 
cent hatch; eggs produced by 38 per- 
cent of the hens ranged from 34 to 66 
percent in hatchability; 54 percent of 
the hens produced eggs with a hatch- 
ability record of 67 to 99 percent; and 
only I percent of the hens produced 
eggs which gave a perfect hatch. 

Once good breeders are selected, they 
must be well housed, properly fed, and 
guarded against parasites and diseases. 
Many chicks never open the walls of 
their embryonic homes because green 
feed is not supplied the breeders. 

Eggs for setting are best gathered 3 
times a day, and in extremely cold 
weather 4 or 5. times a day. At a tem- 
perature of 45° to 65° F. the eggs may 
be kept 7 to 10 days before setting. 
Keeping them longer will lower the 
hatch. 

The final recommendation of the 
poultrymen for increasing the number 
of eggs that hatch is that the incubator 
be watched carefully to see that the 
humidity and temperature are always 
just right—I. M. Howard. 








“You're not locking so good lately, Me- 
linda. You've been brooding too much” 
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PRICES ARE HIGHEST 


precetase cold weather egg produc- 
tion. Install **Cel-O-Glass’’* wire 
mesh window material that admits the 
sun’s ultra-violet rays. These rays are 
necessary for proper use of calcium and 
phosphorus, for bone-building and 
shell-making. 

“Cel-O-Glass” keeps laying houses 
10 to 20 degrees warmer. It won't break 
or tear. Is light-weight, flexible and easy 
to use. Properly installed “€el-O-Glass”’ 
is guaranteed five years. Sold by your 
local dealer. Free booklet, “Winter 
Eggs,” sent on request. 

#**Cel-O-Glass’* is Du Pont’s Registered trade- 
mark for its plastic-coated wire mesh 


OU PONT 


6 os ran Ort 


CEL-O-GLASS 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
“Cel-0-Glass” Section, Organic 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 


MONEY-MAKING OUTHT 
FREE! ig 


to One Man 
or Woman |; 




























I'll give this big, com- 
Butt Money Making 
a including 
assortment of § 
— % full size pack- . 
ages—absolutely § 
FREE—to one relia- ¥ 
ble man or woman in 
each open locality. 
Year ‘round profits with famous line of over 200 guar- 
anteed delicious foods and other daily necessities. No 
experience needed. Full or part time. Liberal credit pan. 
Old reliable company. Be first in your locality. Write 
quick for my Free Offer! 


E. J. MILLS, 8060 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








< 
Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 
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LL AROUND THE FARM 


A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR READERS 


Waue N harvesting snap corn, we yp! 
over the wagon-box floor a length « 

woven wire, with a length of pipe at tbe 
rear to hook over the floor, and a single- 
tree at the front (Illustration 1). When 
a rope is attached to the singletree and 
run back over the load, a team rolls the 
load back out of the wagon in a few sec- 
onds. After the first load is piled, 1 
anchors the wagon for the following 


loads.—R. B. T., Nebr. 


By bolting 2 old wagon-wheel rims 
to runners (Illustration 2), I made a sled 
to haul wood from the woodpile to the 
kitchen door. It not only holds on the 
wood, but I can unload it easily, a whole 
armload at a time.—M. H., Minn. 


We heat water quickly and economi- 
cally in our stock tank by supporting 
the tank on brick walls 4 or 5 bricks 
high (Illustration 3). The brickwork is 
open at the end away from the flue, and 
old rails, boards, or other fuel can be 
thrown in.—F. A., Mich. 


To make a low-cost, easily carried 
post-puller, I sharpened the end of a 
buggy axle (Illustration 4), making the 
front small enough to fit into a steel 
post, or into a link of log chain. The 
axle is flattened 6 inches back from the 
point for a bolt hole where the fulcrum 
is bolted. This fulcrum is made of 2 
pieces of 44-inch by 1\%-inch iron, bent 
at the bottom, and fastened to a disc 
that spreads the load on the ground.— 


L. R., Ohio. 


When I get out a pile of pole wood, 
I rip out 15 or 20 feed sacks and sew 
them together, making a large blanket. 
I lay this over my pile of wood and tie 
the corners down. When snow gets on 
and I want to buzz, I roll the blanket 
off, snow and all, and the wood is dry 


to handle.—W. S. G., N. Y. 


When soldering buckets or any small 
containers, I fasten an electric light in 
the vise, turn on the light, and place 
the container over it so I can see all the 
places needing repair.—F. C., Kans. 


I have had a lot of trouble every win- 
ter with hens eating eggs as fast as they 
lay them. After trying many ways, with- 
out help, I cut a burlap sack in narrow 
strips and tacked it in front of the nests, 
making them dark. By doing this the 
other hens didn’t notice the eggs either. 
Right away that put a stop to eating 
eggs.—O. P., Minn. 


To make a hog-house door that will 
open and close as the hogs pass in or 
out, I take a sack or a piece of heavy 
cloth and cut it slightly smaller than 
the doorway so it will swing back and 
forth when suspended there. Cleats 
made of lath or thin, narrow boards are 
then nailed about 2 inches 
apart, beginning at the bottom. Then 
[ sprinkle kerosene or old oil (this is 
very important) on it to keep the hogs 


across it, 
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from chewing it up and tearing it down. 
It should be nailed on the wall above the 
door so that the lower end will swing 
an inch from the floor. Such a door is 
always closed, and hogs cannot get hurt 
passing thru.—N. S., Minn. 


[ find that by putting corncobs that 
have been ground on the dropping- 
boards, the droppings do not stick to 
the boards. This 1s especially helpful in 
winter when the weather is freezing. It 
makes the boards easy to scrape and 
uses up the surplus corncobs.—M. S., Pa. 


If a chair rung is loose, we set the 
rung as firmly as possible and drive an 








Fi YR each 


useful suggestion from 
readers, we pay $2 upon publication. 
Perhaps have some device for 
lightening farm and home work which 
you would like to suggest. We want 
full details, but please be brief. Unused 
suggestions are not returned; those 
which are published in the magazine will 
be paid for promptly.—The Editors. 


you 


old phonograph needle in from the sick 
It shows hardly at all, and can be enan 
eled over, if desired.—Mrs. F. B., W 


We find it a good idea to put a light 
chain across the rear of each horse sta 
in our stable. This keeps the horses we! 
forward in the stalls, and also keeps 
other —s out when not wanted 


K. M., S. Dak. 


I made a neat yet very substantia 
shoe-scraper for muddy weather fron 
an old, broken steel post. I sawed 
off just above the iron which keeps 
from turning in the ground, and droy 
it in at the end of our cement walk 


J. E., Kans. 


We find the spoiled ensilage, take 
from the top of silo when we begin feed 
ing, a good protective covering for th 
strawberry bed during the winter. Ther 
are no weed seeds to grow. In spring, w 
rake it between the rows for a mulch. 


Mrs. P. W. R., Minn. 


I cemented up every rat hole in our 
hen house. I first tried glass and tin 
cement, but then turned to plaster of 
Paris. It —— before the rats can 
get thru.—T. S., N. Y. 


I have a barbed-wire fence which | 
have to cross occasionally, but not ofte: 
enough to go to the trouble of making a 
gate. I drove 2 posts into the ground on 
each side of the fence, and fastened cross 
pieces to each pair of posts so as to make 
ladders facing each other, one on eacl 
side of the fence. Now I can cross th 
fence without tearing clothes or stretc! 
ing wire.—W. D., Iowa. 


I drilled a quarter-inch hole about 4 
inches from the discharge end of the pip 
that carries water from the pump to the 
water tank. To get a drink, we just press 
a hand tight on the lower end of the wa 
ter pipe, and the water spouts up fron 
the hole for a sanitary drinking fou 


tain.—J. J. V., Nebr. 


To prevent rabbits from eating bark 
off young trees, I cut strips about 21% o1 
3 inches from a burlap sack. Starti: 
close to the ground, I| wrap this ’roun 
and ’round the tree, working apward s as 
I wrap. I tie the top with twine.—L. R 
lowa. 


To keep calves dry in their pens, | 
made a floor from t-inch by 2-inc 
strips nailed on 2 by 4’s, with %-inc 
space between slats. When cleaning the 
pen I lift the floor up and clean out 
with a hoe.—J. S., Wis. 


To protect my farm-machinery 
struction books from being destroyed 
I tack a piece of innertube on the under 
side of the shelf above my workbench 
about same size as books, and place 
books bétween innertube and shelf. This 
also keeps books handy for reference 


r 


when repairing machines.—F. T., Nebr. 
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NEW MODEL “DO” 
With improved “easy 
on — easy off” 
and electric starting a 
lighting (extra). 


4 “ EOS ae ere 


ORE THAN A MODERN TRACTOR 


...A Faster, Freer Way to Farm 


Do you want faster farming capacity? 


These new models give you the kind 
of speed that means ability to get 
"§) your work done quicker. Not road- 
racing speed, but speed with power for 
any farm job from the fastest rotary 
hoeing to the most exacting power take- 
off work ... up to 10 and down to less 
than 2 miles an hour. Not only four gear 
speeds, but an engine with lugging 
ability that pulls and governs as well at 
half as at full speed. 

Do you want economy? You can rake 
hay, cultivate, or do other light work 
with the engine turning at half speed or 
less, making big savings in fuel, oil, wear 
and tear. Fuel-miser carburetion brings 
you a burst of power when you want it, 
puts the engine on economy rations at all 
other times. You can enjoy this economy 
with either gasoline or low-cost fuels. 

Do you want long life and low upkeep? 
These new Flambeau Red tractors go for- 





SEND FOR BIG FREE FOLDER 





Farmpower MACHINERY 





ward from previous Case models proved 
by millions of working hours to have the 
longest life and lowest upkeep in tractor 
history .. . forward with new features 
and new refinements to still greater dura- 
bility and still lower upkeep. 

Do you want a tractor that you can get 
ready to run in a jiffy ... that you can ride 
all day without getting too tired . . . that 
handles naturally and easily? Go now to 
your Case dealer and see these Flambeau 
Red models for yourself. Get the feel of 
power built to do your bidding at a 
touch. Start now to new farming freedom. 
Mail the coupon today. 


y NEW MODEL “D” 
, This four - wheel 
standard - tread 
model has the same 
advanced features 
as the “DC” shown 
above, the same 
power and capa- 
city. For growers 
of small grains, 
fruit, etc. 








Name 








T YOUR COPY NOW 
Shows the newest tractor true to life 

by the newest color-photo process. 
I Complete with specifications, also 
| brief description of improved easy 

on—easy off implements. Mail coupon to J. 1. Case 
l Co., Dept. L-90, at nearest branch or Racine, Wis. 





Flashing New CASE 
mbeau Ked Tractor 


a 


ey 


Eagle-Eye Visibility 
Higher position of seat and 
steering wheel puts operator 
up where he can easily watch 
work of all gangs in culti- 
vation. Vision is better for all 
implements and operations. 
Large non-slip platform per- 
mits operator to stand. 


Steering-Post Controls 
Oil-pressure and engine-tem- 
perature gauges, also radiator 
shutter control and governor 
setting lever are mounted on 
steering post, easy to see and 
to reach. Carburetor choke 
and manifold heat are also 
handy to driver’s position. 


Auto-Type Gear Shift 
New shift lever, with hard 
rubber knob, works by a 
principle that makes gear 
changing easier than ever. 
Pulley brake connected with 
clutch lever facilitates quick 
shifting into any of the wide 
range of speeds. 


Four Speeds Forward 
New fourth gear and rubber 
tires give from less than 2 up 
to 10 milés an hour—a time- 
saver between jobs and for 
hauling, a fuel saver in light 
field work. On steel wheels 
the rated speeds are 2 14, 3 14, 
4% and 9 miles an hour. 


Fuel- Miser Carburetion 
Fuel-miser feature furnishes 
power mixture at full throttle, 
changes to thrift mixture at 
lesser loads. Limited adjust- 
ment guards against wasteful 
settings, yet permits full effi- 
ciency frem both light and 
heavy fuels. 


Electric Starter, Lights 
All the time-saving conven- 
ience of electric starting .. . 
the crop- Saving Over - time 
capacity of electric lighting. 
Independent of battery for ig- 
nition; retains the reliability 
of magneto ignition. (Electric 
equipment optional.) 
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You really Need it to Cook 
Roasts right, say Home 
Economists! Mailed post- 
paid for 25¢ and a sales 
slip showing purchase of 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


E WANT YOU TO TRY the world’s 
most popular brand of flour. As an 
inducement, we are making a sensational 
offer. We're offering a roast meat ther- 
mometer—an indispensable aid to cor- 
rect roasting—for 25c and a sales slip 
showing the purchase of any size sack of 
Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 
This roast meat thermometer sells for 
a dollar in the stores! It is a precision 
instrument in every sense of the word. It 
is guaranteed flawless by one of the 
country’s most reputable makers of pre- 
cision instruments. It will end once and 
for all the uncertainty of knowing just when 
a roast is done the way you want it! 
Of course you know Gold Medal 
**Kitchen-tested” Flour. This flour, for 
generations, has been known for its ex- 





( / DARLING, THIS IS THE 
FIRST TIME YOU'VE COOKED 
A ROAST EXACTLY THE WAY 
| LIKE IT...IT'S DONE 





Tt 


The only 


HERE'S THE secret! » 


IT'S ANEW ROAST MEAT 
THERMOMETER | GOT FRO) 
THE GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 

"PEOPLE... AND IT’S 
MARVELOUS! 


MOMETE 











ACCURATE way to 


tell when a roast is properly done! 


Just insert it in the roast. Then set 
pointer to exact degree of "‘doneness” 
you wish. When internal temperature 
of the roast reaches the pointer your 
roast will be done just the way you 
want it, whether “rare,” "medium 
rare,” “‘medium” or “well done.’ Use 
it for any kind of roast, whether beef, 
lamb, veal or pork. Saves trouble. 
Ends guesswork. You'll marvel how you 
got along without it! 

Regularly sells for $1.00. 

Has stainless steel scale, 

correctly calibrated. 

Made by Fee and 


Stemwedel, inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


cellence for all purposes. It is milled 
from the most carefully selected and 
blended wheats. It is then tested in the 
laboratory and in actual kitchen tests— 
to assure a flour which never varies in 
the results it gives you! 

Apart from the recipe, flour is the most 
important element in baking. That is 
why women everywhere are turning to 
Gold Medal ‘'Kitchen-tested” Flour for 
their ‘‘all-purpose’’ baking. 

Why don’t you discover this flour for 
yourself? This is your opportunity to do 
so. Put it on your shopping list now. 
Then save the sales slip and send for 
your precision Roast Meat Thermome- 
ter today. General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Ghee Moot Pyulir 
brid Y C Storr! 


Gold Medal 
most popular brand of flour in the world. It 
is the result of over 150 steps from the 
wheat to the sack. And each sack contains 6 
or more seciers. tested by the famous Betty 


"Kitchen-tested” Flour is the 


Crocker staff. This month look especially 
for the recipe for the Red Devil's Food Cake 
photographed in color at left. Your family 
will love this cake. Why not serve it tonight? 


**Kitchen-tesated"’ and ‘‘ Betty Crocker’’ are reg. trade 
marks of General Mills, Inc 


Furnished with a 
Skewer and Full 
Directions. 


EXPERTS 
ENTHUSIASTIC 


ELEANOR HOWE, Edi- 
itor of, ““‘What's New in 
Home Economics, says, 
“I unqualifiedly recom- 
mend the use of @ roast 

{ thermometer for 


META GIVEN, prominent 
<conomics Consultant, states 
hermometer is the 
whether a roast is 


Home 
An 
ccurate roast meat 


best way of telling 
done to a turn,” 


IRENE HUME 


noted 

cago cooking 

school expert, says, 

‘4 meat thermometer 

is the one sure way to 

tell whether a roast is 
done properly.” 


a nation-wide re- 
sponse to this offer. o avoid 
delay, send now. Tear out cou- 
pon before you turn the page. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
Dept. 390 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

I enclose 25c in coin, and sales 
slip showing the purchase of 
Gold Medal Flour Please send 
my ‘‘Airguide Roast Meat 
Thermometer at once 


We expect 


Name 
Address. 
Town 


(Offer expires on Mesenher 30, 1939) 


I ee ‘ 


ee eek aed 





